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IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POPULAR, CLERICAL AND FAMILY USE, 


No Hebrew, Greek, or other foreign words are quoted. It 
is simple enough for the unlearned, deep enough for the 
most learned. It is just the work every one who cares for | 
the Bible should have in his home. It is the work to be 
read at FamiLy WorsuipP, for it gives both the Bible text 
and meaning and exhortation on the same page. It is just 
the work for the SUNDAyY-sCHOOL TEACHER and the 
PREACHER, for it is all commentaries in one, bringing all 
Biblical scholarship down to to-day. In this work the 
Business MAn has in a nut-shell the best that has ever 


| essence of ali that has ever been thought about it. 


been said about any texts, thus avoiding the loss of time in 


| searching for a grain of wheat in bushels of chaff. The 


reader who masters this single work will be abreast of cur- 
rent Biblical comment and discussion. It is the “ book of 
books,” for it will contain the whole of the Bible, and the 
No 
other work of its kind ever published is its equal. 

It is now in the hands of 35,000 ministers and students 
all “y whom are warm and enthusiastic indorsers of the 
work. 





ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES ARE: 


I. It contains the cream of all commentaries and other books on 
the Bible. 

G. F. Pentecost, D.D,: ‘‘ Better for constant and practical use 
than a score of the best other commentaries.” 
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Prof. J. B. ached D.D.: “‘ The blending of the divers records 
into a single, continuous narrative combines to make it 
the most valuable manual for daily use with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 

III. It is all-inclusive. 

Prof, W. M. Paxton, of Princeton Seminary « “‘ It is a wonder- 
ful work, complete in every way, and suited to readers of every 
class.” 

IV. It consolidates the four Gospel narratives into one. 

E. Wentworth, D.D.: ‘‘ The harmonized Gospels give the best 
Life of Christ that it is possible to construct.” 

V. It presents a masterly codification of the entire Mosaic Legis- 
lation. 

President Seelye, of Amherst College: “I am exceedingly 
pleased with its Clear and vivid presentation, and its new and 
sterling plan.” 

VI. It is accurate and fresh. 
Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D, (Methodist): ‘It furnishes us with 





the opinjons of the best scholars in Biblical study in our times.” 





VII. It is an inspiration to Bible We 

President Herrick Johnson, D.D., Chicago Theol. Sem.: “‘ No 
one work holds so much suggestive, illustrative and stimulative 
exposition of God’s Word.” 

VIII. It isthe commentary for Laymen. 

George W. Cable, the celebrated novelist : ‘‘ As a layman and 
student of the English Bible, I find it an extremely valuable 
help to its study.” . 
IX. It is excellently adapted for Sunday-school Teachers. 

J. A. Worden, D.D b. 8. 8. Supt.: ‘No safer, more sug- 
gestive, or inspiring commentary has ever appeared. I recom- 
mend it to all Sunday-school workers and pie, see 
X. For Homiletical purposes it is invaluable. 

Bishop Goodsell: ‘* As a pastoral help and for homiletic value, 
I know no work I would place above it.” 

XI. It is thoroughly Evangelical, yet fully abreast of the Learn- 
ing of the Age. 

R. M. Patterson, D.D.: ‘‘ No such treasury of intellectual and 
spiritual riches can elsewhere be found in our literature.” 

New York Evangelist : “It is the work to correct the spirit- 
ual lethargy of the times, to fortify the minds of the young to 
meet modern materialistic skepticism, to render Christians lay 
and clerical, strong.” 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Or, The Great Consummation. 


BY 





. §IR EDWIN ARNOLD, K. GLE, OS 1 


(Author of The Light of Asia, etc.) 





j Illustrated with portrait of Mr. Arnold, and 14 full-page reproductions from 
Hoffmann’s celebrated paintings on the Life of Christ. Introduction by Richard 


Henry Stoddard. Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp. 


Price, $1.75. 


Paper Edition, Illustrated with Frontispiece, price, 50 cents. 





This poem was published simultaneously 
in America and ory on Feb 16th, 
the American publishers being Funk & Wag- 


nalis. As before announced, there has been, 
in different portions of the poem, collabora- 
tion between Mr. Arnold and an American 
poet, the results of this collaboration of 
course, being incorporated in both the Eng- 
lish and American editions. The American 
‘edition contains also an Introductory by 
Richard Henry Stoddard, besides a repro- 
duction of the celebrated paintings on the 
life of Christ, by the German artist Hoff- 
mann, by arrangement with the German 


publishers. 

The New York Herald says: 

“ Twelve years ago Edwin Arnold, a busy London 
journalist, wrote an epic poem which startled the 
world by its exquisite imagery and its depth of thought. 


It was ‘The Light of Asia,’ and it quickly achieved the 
distinction of ey widely read than any other 
poem of its time. The central figure was Buddha, and 
so interesting was the personality portrayed that many 
Christians read with admiration, while some Reonte 
who had no religion to speak of began to sample Budd- 
hism ; indeed, in some quarters the author's apprecia- 
tion of the Asian teacher was construed as devotion. 
Now, however, this mistake is corrected, and the book 
itself is rans a greater poem, ‘The Light 
of the World,’ a work such charm and importance 
that to-day the Herald fills three pages with extracts 
from it. 


“To quote from a popular hymn, ‘ The Light of the 
World is Jesus,’ antes such tt is presented in this 
poem, but the author manifests the additional purpose 
of showing that Jesus broadened. ennobled and com- 
pleted the religion, not only of the chosen people, but 





of all religious teachers, including Buddha. The poem 
is in the main a dialogue between Mary Magdalene and 
a venerable Buddhist who comes from India to learn 
the results of the angelic — at Bethlehem, of 
which the ‘Three Kings of Orient’ had carried the 
news to theirown land. The Indian questions Mary 
closely, though reverently and sympathetically, during 
six days, compares the teachings of Jesus and Buddha, 

izes the limitations of the latter and concludes 
that Jesus was indeed the Son of God. 

‘*The diction is careful, noble, pure and exquisite, 
as becomes the subject, the clime and the characters ; 
it will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian 
souls with rapture. Perhaps it may do far more. 
Should ‘ The Light of the World,’ like ‘The Light of 
Asia,’ be translated and read in the East, it will bea 
more effective tract than any the missionaries have 
put forth, for the author never forgets what the mis- 
pow ceet B seldom remem bers, that Jesus was Himself an 

ental. 


The Boston Herald says: 

“No recent poet has attempted a more daring per- 
formance, and no one of the ts who has heretofore 
dealt with this subject, from Milton to our own day, 
has been equally happy in avoiding what should not be 
touched, and in portraying those events and scenes in 
our Lord’s life in Palestine. and in his experience 
among men which admit of the poet’s handling, and 
with which the imagination is‘ properly allowed to 
play. ... The poem is sure of an unprecedented and 
popular reading.” 

The Mail and Express, New York, says: 

‘No poet of the present time is so popular as Sir 
Edv‘n Arnold. of whom it may be justly said that, 
though he fails in some respects to satisfy the exac- 
tions of severe critical taste, he has the whole world of 
English-speaking people for his readers. The publica- 
tion of a new poem from his pen—the longest he has 
yet written—is of literary importance.” 

The Press, New York. oe 

* From a literary standpoint the work is: one: of 
beautiful diction, exquisite imagery and pure style.” 


edigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Prepared according ¥ He tisotions ef Pret. E. WN. 


This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 

Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 

“The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 


it most valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders.”’ 


Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

** Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 
says: 

** It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
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PheWorld Lighted 


A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE. By 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH. 12mo, cloth, 
218 pp. Price, 7 cents. Postage free. 


The author points to the imagery of the first chap- 
ter, the ‘magnificent array of light-bearers—Seven 
Golden Candlesticks—Seven STARS—THE SUN,” and 
says of them: 

= gs ge then, this conception—7ke Progress of 
Truth in Enlightening and Saving Mankind—as the 
fundamental idea of the Apocalypse, and the key to 
the meaning of its symbols.” 


THE WORK WERY STRONGLY 
ENDORSED. 


Howard Crosby, D. D., New York, writes: “It is 
the clearest view of the Apocalypse I have ever seen.”’ 


Pres. Alvah Hovey, D. D., Newton Theo. Sem., 
writes: ‘It isa lucid book, . Seems to me very 
clear, self-consistent and instructive. I hope every 
scholar in the land will read it without prejudice.” 


Cc. B. Crane, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘It 
interested me so much that I could not lay it down 
except by compulsion. I admire the remarkable clear- 
ness of thought and diction. I also admire its absolute 
freedom from all fanaticism. As to the key, it seems 
to me that it opens more locks thananyother. On the 
whole, the book is extremely helpful, and I thank you 
for it with all my heart.” 


George Dana Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia, writes: 
“It is fresh in its conception, symmetric in its treat- 
ment, luminous in its expression, devout in its spirit, 
rich in its suggestiveness, uplifting in its tendency.” 








Rev. A. E. Waffle, A. M., Jamestown, writes: It 
will virtually add one book to my Bible. The Christ- 
ian world ought to be very grateful for _ 

Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., Toronto, writes: 
| ‘*Compared with any other theories I have met, it is 
| by far the most consistent and satisfactory.” 

The New York Examiner, says: ‘It is clear, coher- 
|ent, and spiritually edifying. It makes the visions 
mean something.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: ‘‘ When the author's 
| theory is placed side by side with that of Dean Alford, 
| who has been largely followed by conservative expos- 

itors, his point of view commands a far wider outlook 
| upon the facts.” 
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‘The Reviews. 





POLITICAL. 


THE SOCIALIST IDEAL OF POLITICS. 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 





New Review, London, Fanuary. 

KNOW a Socialist who began open-air speaking with much 
diffidence as to his powers of extemporaneous oratory. On 
the other hand, he was a confident executant upon the German 
concertina. So he took the instrument with him to an 
eligible street corner, induced the nearest progressively-minded 
confectioner to throw in the loan of a chair, with a pennyworth 
of lozenges, stood on the seat, and played a voluntary on the 
concertina. A crowd soon assembled, as around Orpheus; and 
my friend then put down the concertina and began: “ Friends 
and fellow-citizens; the misery of the workers and the brutal 
despotism,” etc., etc. If the oration was unsuccessful and the 
audience began to disperse, the concertina was resumed; and 
thus, between Socialism and music, the cause flourished. It 
was a capital plan; but in respectable circles I improve on it by 

making the entertainment, so to speak, all concertina. 


Yet when the well-to-do confront me, not as assemblages of 
ladies and gentlemen, but as organized classes, political parties, 
schools of moralists, or Churches, then the mood for indulgent 
banter leaves me, and the Social Democrat comes out in his 
vital colors. To me the Gentleman is a disgraceful, sponging 
creature, the Tory my natural enemy, the Liberal a treacherous 
ally who will desert me when the hour of battle comes. The 
landlord is a thief, the capitalist a thief and a hypocrite to boot, 
the moralist a pitiful dupe of his own ratiocinative machinery, 
and the genuinely pious man a most dangerous rascal. When 
they rise up in majesty to vindicate virtue (which is to me 
simply the primal curse) and rebuke my monstrous and im- 
moral paradoxes, | take a horrible delight in forcing upon them 
that unbearable practical question, “How much harm are you 
doing?” 

Politics are based on the pocket. Ido not deny that thereare 
men and women to whom complete living is so rich, so significant 
a process, that they suffocate in a society where the huge major- 
ity go to their graves without ever having been one-fifth alive. 
To them, the natural fact of the will to live makes all human 
society, not founded on a natural right to live, unhappy and 
ultimately impossible. Of these elect you will find about a 
dozen in any populous district of England. To the rest, all 
persons count as living until they become corpses; and some 
will prove to you, out of Bentham, that there are no such 
things as natural rights, in a manner that reminds you irre- 
sistibly of a learned pig selecting a number under the eye of 
its showman. Do not, however, rashly conclude that they are 
wholly unsympathetic or depraved: by no means. The aggre- 
gate of their kindly acts for one day is not small. Still, they 
are not generous enough to carry Socialism by mere force of 
generosity. Mr. Gladstone has just estimated the generosity 
of the rich at to per cent. of their incomes. That shows that 
he has found them good fellows enough; but of what use is 
that to me, the Socialist, who wants to get at 100 per cent. of 
their incomes? 

Consider the painful situation. Socialism, polite, constitu- 
tional and Fabian, as it has become, intends eventually to take 
every square foot of land and every penny of capital in the 
country from their private proprietors and to make them public 
property, without any further compensations than those which, 
ample though they be, the proprietary classes have not been 
educated to appreciate. Moral force, Mr. Gladstone tells us, 
may, perhaps, accomplish 10 per cent. of the transfer. The 
remaining go per cent. must then be effected by coercion. But 
observe, this is highly principled England, where coercion 
must have moral force behind it. If you doubt whether Socialist 
coercion will, by and by, have moral force behind it, consider 
what the Liberal party has effected in this century. 

When the century began, the Tory Lucifer had the Whig 
Mammon bound inchains. Mammon wanted to make England 
the workshop of the world: Lucifer intercepted the raw 
materials with his protective duties. Mammon wasoften a Jew 
or a Dissenter: Lucifer would not let him into Parliament with- 
out swallowing Christian formulas, nor give him all the oppor- 
tunities of a gentleman, if he would not join the Established 
Church. Mammon wanted to be qualified for Parliament 
by cash and scrip: Lucifer would hear of nothing but land, 
which he called, “a stake in the country.”. Mammon wanted the 
vote for the people in order that they might vote for him against 
Lucifer ; and he wanted the ballot to protect them from Lucifer’s 
intimidation at the polling booth. Mammon won at every 
point by the efforts of the Liberal party. And now that he is 
putting off his armor with a sigh of relief, confident that 
his warfare is accomplished, imagine the disgust of himself 
and the Liberal party at hearing the disgusting drone of 
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my friend’s concertina in the street outside. It is not even 
a sixteen-guinea English concertina, but a German one, cheap 
and nasty. 

Go away, says Mammon, save your money, buy presentable 
clothes, and get into the Civil Service. “But,” is the answer, 
“I have not a farthing over and above what is barely sufficient 
to keep me in my present condition and never had, and 
my father before me never had. I and those in the same 
condition as myself are going to have, before a great while, 
members of Parliament paid for their services, and election 
expenses met by the State. Then when we can afford to go 
to Parliament, our tax-collectors will impose a hitherto 
unheard of Income Tax, the State going into business on 
the people’s account, and a variety of other ‘modern 
improvements.’” 

Need I finish up the demonstration as to moral force by 
showing how the proletarian, once convinced that Socialism 
will benefit him, will suddenly take high ground and 
out-moralise the moralists with his appeals to Justice to 
Humanity, to Brotherhood, to everything else that begins with 
a capital letter? I think not; I only warn you, that if you sup- 
pose he will not find principles to act upon in his own interests, 
and to give him the moral earnestness which principle only can 
give to those who have not fathomed what living means, you 
rather deceive yourself. With which final chord on the con- 
certina, I close the entertainment. 





IRELAND IN 18go. 
Edinburgh Review, Fanuary. 

HE Irish agitators who are bent on dissolving the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland act wisely in never 
contrasting the condition of Ireland in 1890 with its condition 
in 1798. Such a contrast is of itself an argument of great 
weight in favor of the Union. What was the state of thingsin 
Ireland in 1798 has just been fully and impartially described 
by Mr. Lecky in the two concluding volumes of his “ History 
of England.” How enormous the change and improvement in 
the course of acentury! Ireland had unquestionably none of 
the causes of irritation and complaint in 1890 that it had in 
1798, and there is this all-important difference between the 
two periods, that at the close of the last century hostility to 
England pervaded, more or less, almost all classes of the Irish 
people. The North, with its Presbyterians and Republicans, was 
not less bitter and disturbed than the Catholic peasantry of 
the South. The body of United Irishmen had been founded, 
and was led by men of rank, property and influence. At the 
present time we maysay with confidence, that the immense 
majority of the landowners, the learned professions, the mer- 
cantile classes, and the Protestants, with not a few eminent 

Catholics, are staunch supporters of the Union. 

The Vatican itself has condemned the proceedings of the 
Nationalists as contrary to public morality. Mr. Parnell has 
never succeeded in enlisting in his band asingle adherent above 
the level of the merest political adventurers, who live by the 
iniquitous trade ofagitation. He cannot even boast of a follow- 
ing such as was led by Mr.O’Connell. The party has lost in weight 
more than it has gained in numbers. No man, who is not dead 
to the sense of truth and honor, can consent, without a blush, 
to be herded with such confederates; and recent events have 
shaken tothe root a profligate alliance which cast disgrace on 
a section of the Liberal party. 

But there is this similarity between the rising of 1798 and the 
agitation of 1890, that it relies mainly on foreign support, and 
the new agent which has come into play is that, in place of 
French invasions, we have to deal with American organization 
and American subsidies. It is practically admitted that with- 
out them the agitation could not be kept alive. The Nation- 
alist party, as it calls itself, is denationalized by foreign mendi- 
cancy. There is no genuine hostility to the Union now 
existing in Ireland. The Union has done its work by rallying 
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to the empire all that is most intelligent and respected in the 
island. The movement which still prevails is purely artificial, 
It is supported with great difficulty by professional agitators, 
who owe their subsistence to the credulity of a part of the 
American population; and the influence of that movement is 
confined to the peasantry and the priests. We have no doubt 
that these practices, these conspiracies on a foreign soil, which 
do not recoil from dynamite and murder, even of their own 
adepts, are condemned by the wiser heads in the United States. 
They are not without danger, and under certain circumstances 
might lead to serious differences between the two great coun- 
tries. The Americans have shown with what resolution and 
by what sacrifices they determined to maintain their Federal 
Union against a rebellion infinitely more formidable than an 
Irish insurrection, for it was one of the entire South against 
the North; and it is one of the strangest inconsistencies of 
history, that the secession of an Irish confederacy from Great 
Britain should find its chief support in a friendly country on 
the other side of the Atlantic. If England had dore half as 
much in support of the South as has been done by the Irish 
Americans and tolerated by the American Government, war 
would probably have ensued between the two countries. The 
war between France and England, which broke out in 1778, was 
the result of the assistance given by France to the American 
colonists. 

We gladly acknowledge the efficient support which the Irish 
members of the united Parliament have given to the Liberal 
Administration and Liberal measures of the last half-century. 
It is notorious that without that support, neither Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government nor that of Lord John Russell. could 
have retained office; and the Irish Whig members, who 
have since been displaced by Mr. Parnell’s nominees, were 
among the most able, enlightened and patriotic statesmen 
of the House of Commons. For many years the fusion of the 
Liberal representatives of the two countries led to the most 
beneficial results ; for, on the one hand, the vehemence of the 
Irish party was controlled and moderated by their English 
allies, and, on the other, the policy of the English Government 
was impelled in a Liberal direction by its Irish supporters. It 
was reserved for our own times to see. the extreme faction of 
Irish politicians, enemies of the Union and antagonists of 
English Government, acquire a preponderating influence 
over the Liberal party, which has led some of the men, who 
inherited the great traditions of the English Whigs, to accept 
a humiliating dependence on Mr. Parnell and his associates, 
and compelled others, not less attached to Liberal principles, 
to provide by an alliance with the Conservatives for the integrity 
of the Empire. 

That certainly is a result which never crossed the mind of 
man in 1800, and it reminds us of the French proverb, that 
“the unforeseen is what happens.” We remember to have 
heard Mr. Gladstone say, not many years ago, that it was 
absurd to suppose that one-seventh of the House of Commons 
could dictate to Parliament. “Yes,” was the rejoinder, “but 
how if the other six parts are equally divided?” It would have 
been wise to foresee, that an independent Irish party in the 
House, strictly disciplined and united, might have a casting 
vote, and therefore decide the policy and the fate of govern- 
ments. The existence of such a party is an anomaly in the 
Constitution. 

It is useful to remember by what troubles and trials the 
Union was rendered inevitable, and what the state of Ireland 
was before that salutary measure was passed. To compare the 
state of Ireland in the last ten years of the eighteenth century, 
when she had what was called a national Parliament, with her 
present condition, is, in our judgment, to answer the question 


of the utility of the Union. To England, the existence of the 
Unior. may be regarded as necessary to our security, though it 
is not unattended with onerous duties; but to Ireland herself 
it isa question of existence, if the island is not to be abandoned 
to revolution and civil war. 
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MR. LECKY ON PITT. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, February. 


N his long expected and most important volumes on Irish 
history, Mr. Lecky has spoken with strong disappro- 
bation of Pitt’s conduct in regard to the Union. The 
severest censure, however, of Mr. Lecky is reserved for 
Pitt’s failing, when he had carried the Union, to supple- 
ment it with Catholic Emancipation, ‘‘ This,” says Mr. Lecky, 
‘leaves a deep stain upon Pitt’s character as a statesman and 
a man.” The disappointment was bitter to the Catholics, and 
not less bitter to Pitt, who, Mr, Lecky admits, had given no 
definite pledge. The historian would have had Pitt use his 
power to make all government impossible without recognition 
of the Catholic claim. George the Third, says Mr. Lecky, 
would have given way as he gave way when he allowed Bute to 
be driven from his service, when he recognized the independ- 
ence of the American Colonies, when he allowed the Duke of 
York to be recalled from Flanders, when he parted with Thur- 
low, and when he admitted Fox to the Cabinet. But none of 
these were cases of conscience, and all were cases of manifest 
necessity. Pitt knew the state of the King’s health, and must 
have been aware that, instead of being driven to surrender, his 
master would probably be driven mad. 

After all the miscarriages and delays, disastrous and lament- 
able as they were, to which the second part of Pitt’s great 
measure was exposed, the measure has now been carried in its 
entirety, with a full grant of Catholic Emancipation, and with 
the abolition of the Protestant Establishment, instead of the 
payment of the Catholic clergy and the commutation of tithe. 
All that the Catholic leaders, ecclesiastical or lay, desired at 
the time of the Union has been done. The result, even 
according to Mr. Lecky’s rather hesitating judgment, is success- 
ful. He affirms that a third part of the Irish people are 
fervently attached to the Union, and that they comprise the 
great bulk of the property and education of the country, as 
well as the large majority of those who take any leading part 
in social, industrial or philanthropic enterprise. He might add 
that the attachment has been found proof against the severest 
shock that could be given to it by the treasonable weakness 
of British statesmen. Among the Catholic peasantry who 
constitute the other two-thirds, the disaffection, as Mr. Lecky 
sees, is not political, but agrarian. The present rebellion owes 
its force to its agrarian element, and the political adventurers 
who got it up, conscious of the fact, have shown themselves 
by no means anxious to see agrarian grievances constitu- 
tionally redressed. 

Since the Union, absenteeism has probably increased, though 
there was plenty of it before, especially, to their great disgrace, 
among the clergy. But the responsibility for this is hardly 
chargeable on the memory of a statesman who, in making the 
country more orderly and habitable, might hope that he was 
encouraging residence. The evil is due partly to agrarian dis- 
turbances, with which Pitt did not deal; partly to the same 
restlessness and thirst for pleasure which have tempted a great 
many of the English landholders away from those posts of social 
duty, at which if the heads of manorial England will not 
remain, the manorial system there, as well as in Ireland, must 
fall. The most deplorable absenteeism of all has been that of 
the Court. All who know the Irish, agree in thinking that had 
royalty partly resided among them it might have won their 
hearts. 

Still less can the author of the Union be held responsible for 
the worst result of all, the fatal influence exercised on the char- 
acter and legislation, not of the British Parliament alone, but on 
those of the political assemblies of every branch of the British 
race, by the Irish vote. It is faction, and faction alone, that 
has laid the British House of Commons, the American Con- 
gress. the Canadian Parliament, and the Legislative Assemblies 
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of Australia alike at the feet of the lowest and worst political 
element in themselves, and perhaps in the whole civilized world. 
It is faction, and faction alone, that is now exposing the 
British realm to the risk of dismemberment at the hands of a 
conspiracy whose entire force could be dispersed with ease by 
a few thousands of volunteers. One hour of patriotism, one 
hour of a leader with the spirit and power of Chatham, or even 
of Chatham’s son, and the danger would be at an end. 

Nor does the blame of what has happened rest on one of the 
factions alone. Mr. Disraeli coquetted with the Pope’s Brigade 
and with Home Rule before the conversion of Mr. Gladstone. 
To Lord Salisbury, with his rank and estate, a little sacrifice of 
ambition to patriotism ought not to be hard. Had he found it in 
his soul to say that, while he differed widely from the Liberals on 
general questions, and would show it at the proper time, he 
was above all things a British statesman, and nothing should 
induce him to embarrass the Queen’s Government, so longas it 
was contending with a rebellion abetted by the foreign enemies 
of the kingdom, matters would now be in a very different posi- 
tion. He gave ear to the counsels of intriguers, not less shallow 
than unprincipled, who danced with puerile delight upon the 
benches of the House of Commons, when, by a betrayal of the 
honor of the party, they had purchased a brief tenure of power. 

The result soon showed that the counsels of dishonor are 
usually those of folly also. But the mischief was done, and 
with the speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach; in the Maamtrasna debate, the torrent of calamity 
and shame began to flow. The wheel of fortune has now, by 
mere accident, been turned. It is not a proud thought for an 
Englishman that his country should have been saved from ruin 
and humiliation, not by the patriotism, the courage and the 
self-devotion of her statesmen, but by a dirty scandal in the 
private life of Mr. Parnell. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND SEA FISHERIES. 
GUSTAV ZACHER. 


Grenzboten, Leipzig, Fanuary. 
HE long pending Newfoundland Fisheries dispute between 
France and England after assuming the dimensions of 
“a burning question” during the past decade, finally gives 
promise of being adjusted by a compromise. 

The island of Newfoundland, which is approximately as large 
as England, is valuable, mainly, for the fisheries on its coasts 
and on the “banks.” It was discovered in the reign of 
Henry VII. of England, and formally annexed to that country 
under Elizabeth. As early as 1580 the banks were visited by 
from 300 to 400 fishing boats of various nations, without a 
thought of settling the island. In fact, colonization was 
hindered by the erroneous conception, that it would provoke 
a dangerous native antagonism. 

Among the annual visitors to the fishing banks, were numer- 
ous fishermen from Bretagne and Normandy; and to secure 
them a permanent share in these valuable fisheries, the French 
government, in 1635, entered into an agreement with the Eng- 
lish government, whereby, in consideration of five per cent. of 
the catch, the French were permitted to fish, not merely on 
the international banks, but throughout a course of seven 
hundred English miles along the west coast of the island, with 
permission to dry the catch ashore. From tht day, this coast 
has been known as the French Shore. 

In 1713, at the Peace of Utrecht, France, in spite of her 
defeat, retained her privileges, and extended them notably by 
the acquisition of St. Pierre and Miquelon. Even in 1783, 
when the encroachments on both sides well-nigh led to serious 
political complications, matters were left on the old footing, 
subject to the provision that the King of England must be 
regarded as final arbiter in all disputes that might arise. This 
condition of affairs was re-affirmed at the Peace of Paris in 
1815. In none of these arrangements was it thought necessary 
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to consult the wishes of the colonists, although these already 
numbered approximately ten thousand souls, on the appoint- 
ment of a governor in 1818. 

Until 1822 no white man’s foot had ever trodden the interior 
of the country. In that year, Governor Sir John Glover under- 
took the exploration of the island which was found to possess 
valuable inland fisheries in its lakes and rivers, forests and 
arable lands, and considerable mineral wealth in gold, copper, 
lead, coal and marble. 

With increase of population, principally due to immigration 
from England, the colonists, who were engaged mainly in the 
fisheries, experienced considerable annoyance from the privi- 
leges claimed by an alien race, which, inconvenient in them- 
selves, were rendered doubly so by the unwarranted pretensions 
and unjustifiable encroachments of the French fishermen. The 
colonists were still further embittered by the fact that, in spite 
of repeated remonstrances, the government declined to send 
out the necessary cruisers to protect them from French 
encroachments. The insolence of the French fishermen reached 
its highest development between 1815 and 1841, in which 
period they extended their encroachments to Labrador, to 
which region they laid claim. 

Finally, in 1841, English cruisers were stationed in these seas; 
but as their captains were under instructions to avoid all possi- 
ble provocation to dispute, they afforded the colonists little 
relief. The extent to which the French fishermen had pushed 
their self-assertion may be gathered from the official report of 
Captain Kennedy, published five years ago. 

The English government, to meet the French pretensions, 
had ordered that the French Shore, for half a mile from the 
coast, was to be regarded as French territory. This voluntary 
concession on the part of the English was immediately abused 
by the French fishermen, who set up the French flag in numer- 
ous places, but lowered it on being summoned to do so. They 
encroached upon the lakes and rivers of the interior, spearing 
and netting the salmon, and, in the course of years, utterly 
ruined the valuable fresh water fisheries with their shameless 
poaching practices, although the treaty limited their rights to 
cod fish. Moreover, they strenuously resisted the erection of a 
railway-station for the line which connected their settlement 
with the west coast, and raised a groundless, and, consequently, 
insulting opposition, to the working of a mine at Port-au-port 
in their neighborhood. And although the lobster fisheries 
were not included in their privileges, they insisted, although 
unsuccessfully, on the closure of two canning establishments in 
St. Bashe and the abandonment ofa copper-mine at Mings Bight. 
Finally, they drove off and warned the colonial fishermen: a line 
of action rendered more irritating by the fact that they had 
for a decade ceased to fish on the French Shore, and carried on 
all their fishing operations on the banks, drying their catch at 
St. Pierre. 

The protests of the colonists found but a cool reception in 
England. It is consequently not to be wondered at that they 
took the matter in their own hands, and forbade the export, 
and consequently, the sale, of bait. The French fishermen now 
found themselves mated; they had a partial but inadequate 
supply on their own coast, and some of them were driven to 
engage in the lobster fisheries. These encroachments were 
resisted by the colonists, open hostilities were resorted to at sea, 
and became the occasion of fresh diplomatic conferences 
betwéen London and Paris. 

There is now every promise of a peaceable adjustment of the 
difficulty. Public opinion in both countries favors a compro- 
mise, and both countries appear willing to adjust the difficulty, 
on the basis that France shall relinquish all pretensions in 
Newfoundland, in consideration of a slice of England’s posses- 
sions on the Dark Continent. The most aggressive French 
papers have pronounced themselves in favor of the arrange- 
ment, and it is interesting to note how cleverly they now dem- 
onstrate that France can only be a winner by the relinquish- 
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ment of her Newfoundland privileges. Indeed, numerous facts 
now brought to light render it evident, that during the last 
forty years France has made considerable sacrifices in the vain 
effort to promote the cod fish industry; that, in fact, France 
has been insisting obstinately for the extension of privileges 
which benefit her in no way, but on the contrary have required 
asystem of bounties to operate them. In fact the support given 
to these French fishermen, by relieving them of all anxiety, has 
practically ruined the industry; and in spite of bounties and 
rebates they are no longer able to compete with the Norwegian 
cod fishermen in the French market, although the impo-ts of 
these latter are heavily taxed. The one plea for the mainte- 
nance of the French fisheries has been that they were a nursery 
for the French navy; but it is now conceded that the illiterate 
Newfoundland fishermen, ignorant even of the French language, 
are not even fit for that service. 

Of course the ship-owners of the northern French ports, who 
fit out the boats for the Newfoundland fisheries, enjoying a 
trade without risk, and rendered profitable by bounties, will 
resist the proposed compromise; and they are men of consid- 
erable wealth and influence. But theyare practically supported 
at the expense of the nation; and the popular sentiment is im 
favor of a settlement, which is in every sense to be desired 
by France and England, and still more earnestly by the New- 
foundlaad colonists. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 





THE FROTH AND THE DREGS. 
B O. FLOWER. 
Arena, Boston, February. 


N entering one of our largest book-stores a short time since, 
my eye rested on.two immense tiers of books placed side by 
side on one ofthe most prominent counters. Both were meeting 
with immense sales. One of the volumes was bound in black, 
very plain. The delicate binding of the other was protected by 
white-glazed paper covers, printed in gold. The sight of these 
two books placed in juxtaposition produced in me a distinct 
mental shock—a strange thrill, such as I remember experienc- 
ing a few months since, when, glancing over the New York 
dailies, I noticed an extended description of a magnificent ball 
given by the Vanderbilts at Newport, while in another column 
I saw a wonderfully pathetic pen-picture of the terrible want 
then being experienced in the little cottages and hovels of the 
poor strikers on the Vanderbilt road. 

Something of the same sensation I experienced on seeing 
these two books side by side: one, “Society as I Have Found 
It,” by Ward McAllister; the other might have been termed 
“Society as I Have Found It,” by General Booth; one being an 
elaborate description of the Froth on the surface of social life 
to-day, the other a picture of the Dregs of civilization ; vivid 
glimpses of the upper and lower strata of our modern life; the 
world of indolent frivolity, and the world of crime, degradation 
and poverty. The one whose denizens eat, drink, dance 
and are consumed in a butterfly existence ; the other filled with 
gaunt, hungry, hollow-eyed millions, to whom life is an awful 
curse. The one basking in the sunshine of wealth, floating on 
the surface, held up by the great current beneath ; the other 
doomed to dwell in perpetual night, having settled or been 
forced to the bottom, where the pressure is greatest and hope 
dies. 

The first of these works, as I have indicated, treats of what 
may be termed the froth of society, that is, the wealth-laden 
idlers, who live chiefly for themselves, for the petty triumphs in 
fashion’s hollow life ; those who enjoy the superficial and arti- 
ficial life of what is known as society, when millions of their 
fellow-men are being forced to the depths of want, and often 
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into crime. Millions of their brothers and sisters are starving, 
or stealing that they may not starve, who might be saved, who 
would be redeemed, if a small part of this wealth-laden circle 
in every metropolis would work in concert, and intelligently 
expend a liberal portion of the immense riches that they annu- 
ally waste, and which few, if any of them, have created by the 
labor of their own hands, or by personal exertion apart from 
speculation. 

After examining Mr. McAllister’s book for a picture of life at 
Newpo:t, and a pen-sketch of aten-thousand dollar banquet 
given to seventy-two of the ¢/7te at Delmonico’s, 1 could not 
but contrast them with the awful facts, that out of 39,679 deaths 
in New York City in 1889, 7,059 died in the hospitals, insane 
asylums and workhouses, and 3,819 of these were thrown into 
the Potter’s field, too poor for decent burial. In the presence 
of such frightful facts, the heartless selfishness which character- 
izes the reckless extravagance of the society of which Mr. 
McAllister writes, assumes criminal proportions. But this is 
by no means the only evil which attends such life. The very 
atmosphere cannot fail to stifle the highest nature in man, to 
dwarf, shrivel and kill the true ethical, spiritual essence of his 
being, which instinctively turns to humanity’s miserables with 
soul overflowing with love, which ever shrinks from a mere 
selfish butterfly existence, as one shrinks from an adder, know- 
ing it will poison unto death the highest attributes of the soul. 

From this pitiful picture of life which is worse than a 
failure, of the froth on humanity’s bosom, where riches are 
squandered, while manhood is enervated; where the noblest 
ideals are eclipsed by life devoted to the gratification of the 
lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, we turn 
to that other view of our civilization as pictured in “ Darkest 
England.” In this volume we have a vivid picture of society, 
as General Booth has found it. Here a colossal figure looms 
up in a world of darkness; a voice comes from the brink of the 
abyss, speaks in tones that ring around the globe, a clarion 
voice pleading in humanity’s name for the submerged millions. 
On the verge of the social pit the eye of the looker-on dilates 
with horror, the voice is hushed, the heart sickens. As one 
descends, it grows darker. Here society exists in strata. 

In London alone there are more than three hundred 
thousand souls who are hanging on the edge of the abyss, 
whose every heart-beat thrills with fear, whose life-long night- 
mare is the dread that the little den they call home may be 
taken from them. Beneath them, at the door of starvation, 
are over two hundred thousand human lives; still further down 
we find three hundred thousand in the stratum of starving, in 
the realm where hunger gnaws night and day, where every 
second of every minute, of every hour, of every day is crowded 
with agony. Below the starving are the homeless; they who 
have nothing with which to buy a lodging in the worst quar- 
ters; they who sleep out the year round; hundreds of whom 
may be found any night on the cold stone steps along the 
Thames embankment. This army of absolutely homeless in 
London numbers thirty-three thousand. 

Below these hells we find others still more terrible—the hells 
of vice and crime. In Great Britain alone are one hundred 
thousand prostitutes, and General Booth estimates at least a 
hundred thousand more women whom poverty has driven to 
increase their earnings by their shame, 

There are twenty-two thousand juvenile thieves, There are 
thirty two thousand nine hundred and ten reputed thieves 
out of prison, and thirty two thousand in jail. There are 
half a million drunkards in Great Britain. It is estimated 
that sixty thousand drunkards annually die in the United 
Kingdom. Below these hells are others where all light has 
vanished, and, according to official reports, one person in every 
tive who dies in London, dies in the hospital, the workhouse, 
or the lunatic asylum. In the two books we have the scum and 
the dregs, the idle rich and the starving poor—drawn by expe- 
rienced hands and placed in antithesis, 
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OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY AS AFFECTED BY 
SOCIAL WEDGES. 


G. H. HUBBARD. 
. New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, February. 


N recent rocks there exist what are known to geologists as 
I “cleavage planes,” or planes along which the rock may be 
easily split, while in other directions it is very hard and tough. 
The common roofing slate is an example of this formation. 

These rocks serve as a good type of American society, both 
in its peculiar formation and in its resulting weakness. The 
nation is one, but through its mass run countless cleavage 
planes, which are sources of no little danger—and which con- 
stantly threaten to make an end of peace and unity. 

Granting, as we do, a welcome to foreigners from all parts of 
the globe (China alone excepted), a large proportion of our 
citizens are Americans only in name. Theirs is a very divided 
allegiance, and between these several elements there is no 
immediate fusion. Divisions arising out of the composite 
character of our nation cannot be avoided. We must recognize 
their existence and strive for their gradual removal. There 
are, however, other and ar/zficza/ cleavage planes, which threaten 
not merely to divide society, but utterly to disintegrate the 
nation. The national cleavage planes may be called verfica/, 
since they cut down through all classes of society. The other 
planes are horzzontal; they divide society into upper and 
lower classes. We are beginning to hear a great deal about the 
“laboring classes ” and the “ capitalist classes,” the “rich” and 
the “ poor”—as though they formed so many distinct parts of 
society wholly unrelated to one another, and having some 
independent existence. With this tendency to distinguish 
between classes comes the idea that in some way the interests 
of the different classes are not only distinct but often antag- 
onistic. Each class frames for itself a bill of rights and a 
corresponding system of morals, and there is no little clashing 
of claims and friction of systems. 

The gradual fusion of races and the ultimate disappearance 
of national distinctions is only a question of time; but with the 
distinction between rich and poor, or between upper and lower 
classes, the case is far different. This tendency to artificial 
separation is not a tendency that will cure itself, if left alone. 
These artificial cleavage planes can only be eradicated by per- 
sistent effort in the spirit of true loyalty and love of humanity. 
If the parts are to be welded into one, the whole must be fused 
with mutual sympathy, and wrought with true manly principle, 
All narrowness must be swallowed up in the desire for national 
and social unity and the welfare of the race. 

Instead of this process of fusion and welding, we see many 
forces at work for division in every part of the land. At every 
one of these cleavage planes, wedges are inserted, and men are 
hammering them in with might and main. 

The first of these wedges is, the rzvalry of political parties, 
which appeal to disloyalty and divided interests in contrast with 
the interests of the people at large. A second wedge is the claims 
of the more extreme female suffragists, fostering the idea that 
the interests and aims of the women of our land are wholly 
distinct from those of the men. A third wedge is sectarian 
prejudice and strife which usually takes the form of anti- 
Romanist agitation. A fourth wedge is secttonal rivalry: a 
striving to secure selfish and sectional ends in legislation. A 
fifth wedge is the bitterness of many socialistic writers who 
delight in depicting in glowing colors, the contrast between 
the poverty of the ‘‘laborer” and the luxury and idleness of 
the capitalist; the inevitable result of which is to kindle a 
feeling of bitterness in the hearts of the poor against the rich. 
Thus every trifling event is utilized to foment strife and 
envy. The least indications of antagonism are nourished and 
cultivated with the greatest care, and with little regard to truth 
or justice. 
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Division is destruction. The interests of society are one. 
No section of society suffers without injury to all sections. 
The rich prosper most with the prosperity of the poor; and 
conversely the poor are blessed in proportion to the true pros- 
perity of the rich. In all this wide world there is no real 
clashing of rightsand interests. Capital and labor are mutually 
dependent forces which must work in harmony or both will be 
paralyzed. If labor is in distress, capital feels the pain; and 
every blow struck at capital rebounds with undiminished force 
upon labor. 

Unity is the secret of social power and progress. By the 
union of many individual forces, the race has won a constant 
victory over nature, and the more perfect this unity of force, 
the more complete will be the victory gained. Whoever, there- 
fore, would help in the solution of our social problems, and 
confer a real blessing on his fellows, must cultivate in himself 
and others a spirit of mutual confidence and sympathy, a 
broad-minded loyalty, not to one class or section, but to the 
interests of society as a whole, to our common country. 
Whoever preaches a gospel of antagonism is the enemy of all 
classes and should be treated with contempt by all. 





PUBLIC LIFE AND PRIVATE MORALS. 
Fortnightly Review, London, February. 
ERTAIN recent events which have troubled the world of 
politics, have raised a question of wider and more perma- 
nent interest than is usually involved in crises whose impor- 
tance is primarily political. That question is the connection 
between public and private conduct—especially the private 
conduct to which, by large masses of people, the terms mora/ 
and zmmora/ are not only applied, but confined. The form of 
the question in the present case is simply this: Should a poli- 
tician, who has gone through the divorce court, be considered, 
for that reason, as unfit for political life ? 

The only answer that has been given, so far as England and 
Scotland is concerned, and which the newspapers tell us pro- 
ceeds from the moral sense of the Nation, is that the divorce 
court must be the politician’s grave. This answer purports to 
be given on two distinct grounds. One is, that the conduct 
with which the divorce court deals is so depraved, so corrupt, 
so inhuman, so revolting to the holiness of the average respect- 
able man, that the average respectable men of whom the 
Nation is composed would be unable to endure the idea of a 
politician they knew to be guilty of it. The other is that the 
politician who is known to be guilty of it is conclusively shown 
at the same time to be as unreliable in his public character as 
he is depraved in his private character. So what is presented 
to us as the national moral sense has, as a fact, spoken with 
two voices—the voice of righteousness and the voice of mun- 
dane prudence. 

We have heard the voice of righteousness on all sides; it has 
spoken in every variety of tone—in the shocked tone, in the 
indignant tone, in the sorrowful tone; and, strange to say, it 
has, in England and Scotland, proceeded with equal vehemence 
from men of both political parties. What is the true character 
of this sudden ebullition of righteousness? How far is the 
feeling which it represents genuine? Does it, on the whole, 
represent some national fact that we may be proud of; or is it 
but a fresh illustration of what Lord Beaconsfield said, that the 
most ridiculous of all imaginable sights is the British public in 
one of its periodical fits of morality. 

Whatever view we may personally take of the matter, there 
is, in the recent outcry against adultery, something peculiar 
which makes it deserve attention. Ostensibly it is raised on 
behalf of morality as a whole, and consequently directed against 
all immorality assuch. But it is directed against adultery with 
a curious vehemence and gusto, which seem—stand upon what 
ground we will—quite disproportionate to the comparative 
enormity of the offense. Mr. Stead, for instance, the profes- 
sional righteous man, who in addition to preaching the gospel 
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makes it his business to live by it, and who knows, at all events, 
what kind of righteousness will be popular, has actually stated 
—or rather barked and shouted—the opinion, that wholesale 
murder planned in the coldest blood, compared with adultery 
is an almost venal crime. Murder excites in him a calm, im- 
partial disapproval. Adultery almost unmans him with hys- 
terical horror and indignation. Mr. Stead may be said to be 
righteousness caricatured ; but he is, nevertheless, strikingly 
like the public for whom he particularly speaks ; and something 
of the spirit which exalts itself in the above utterance may be 
traced in the tone of the righteous public generally. 

Now we know that the character of the Nation is such as not 
to require its public men to be saints. Drunken statesmen 
have been popular, extravagant statesmen have been popular ; 
statesmen are popular now who rarely open their mouths 
without being guilty of some malignant and obvious lie; 
one of the heroes of the professionally righteous party 
is a felon; one leading radical is a convicted libeller, and 
another is a philosopher, whose writings, to any devout Chris- 
tian, are only less shocking than Voltaire’s because of their 
complete lack of wit. Negatively, no one asks regarding any 
public man, as such, whether he is kind and unselfish as a hus- 
band, or whether he does his duty as a father or as a son. In 
fact, if he only abstain from a few actions, which are hardly 
more than murder, technical fraud and adultery, the Nation 
will never complain of his character in private life, however 
hateful in itself, or however it has injured others. The extrava- 
gance that ruins families, the unkindness that makes them 
miserable, hardness of heart, lying, habitual libel, blasphemy, 
all pass unchallenged. The Nation concerns itself only with 
the three exceptions that have been mentioned, and only in 
consequence of one or the other of them will demand that a 
public man retire from public life. 

In the case of fraud the justice of the demand is obvious. A 
man, dishonest with the money of his neighbor, is not likely to 
be honest with the money of the Nation. In the case of mur- 
der the same holds good. But as a matter of fact the man will 
probably be hanged, and his retirement secured without the 
newspapers demanding it. 

Adultery appears in different lights according to the view 
taken of marriage. Marriage is either a sacrament or a civil 
contract. Ifa sacrament, it is absolutely indissoluble. In this 
view adultery is a sin against God. It may accidentally inflict 
some pain on others, or, again, it may not. But it would not 
cease to be a sin, if no human being were inconvenienced by it. 
But the British Nation, as a nation, regards matrimony simply 
as a civil contract. It has no reason to advance, except that of 
practical expediency, why any marriage should not be wound 
up like a limited liability company. For such a nation, adul- 
tery, though it may often be incidentally bad in many ways, 
can logically, in itself, be nothing but a certain species of irreg- 
ularity, to be censured and checked solely on account of its 
presumed consequences. 

Lord Macaulay said that the Puritans condemned bear-bait- 
ing, not because it gave pain to the bear, but because ‘t gave 
pleasure to the men. Much of the indignation now expressed 
against adultery is due to the same reason. It is excited, not 
by the wrongs of the husband, but by the happiness of the 
lovers. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the whole matter is not 
that the British Nation thinks lightly of adultery, still less that 
it ought to think lightly of it, or ought not to check it by the 
influence of social opinion; but that this opinion should, as far 
as possible, confine itself to private manifestation, and parade 
itself, and obtrude itself as little as possible into public life. If 
we tolerate atheists like Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Morley, if we 
tolerate felons like Mr. Davitt, and inaccurate persons like Mr. 
Gladstone, we cannot, as a nation, be otherwise than hypocrit- 
ical, in pretending to be unable to tolerate Mr. Parnell on 
account of a love affair. 
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THE ETHICS OF DOUBT—CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


W. L. SHELDON. 


International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, Fanuary. 


HERE are good reasons for what has been called the 
“Newman worship.” We have all been offering our 
tribute to his memory. All classes of minds have expressed 
their enthusiasm. The reverence for the man was not limited 
to those persons who shared his faith. 

It has been no mere popular enthusiasm for a great man 
which has awakened so much regret for this individual. 
Newman certainly possessed all the gifts and qualities of great- 
ness. He had wonderful intensity of feeling, a powerful 
insight into human affairs, and an intellect so perfect as to 
move with almost clockwork correctness at his bidding. A 
combination of this kind is certainly very rare. The great 
mind is liable to be cold. The men with powerful feelings are 
given to running off on a tangent; we can seldom prophecy 
what will be the next move of an enthusiast. In this case, 
however, we have all the ardor and intensity of the most 
daring genius, preserved in equipoise by an almost perfect 
intellect. 

My own impression is, that the universal regard is moral 
rather than intellectual. It has beena commonplace remark at 
all times, that men are disposed especially to esteem those virtues 
or gifts which are lacking in themselves. It may be equally 
true that the deep regard of an age may concentrate itself on 
some one individual, who has certain qualities that are rare 
and unusual at that period. Newman did have one element of 
character which is noticeably absent among the stronger minds 
of our century. 

Upwards of a hundred years ago, Goethe sounded the note 
of warning as to what would, perhaps, be the chief menace that 
would come to our age through rationalism. He expressed 
it in two sentences in Wilhelm Meister: “There are very few 
who have a great mind, and at the same time are disposed to 
action. Intellect broadens our thought, but tends to weaken 
the will; action inspires, but it is liable to limit our breadth of 
view.” 

There is no doubt, that in our time we are witnessing the 
truth of these propositions. Nothing is more striking than the 
growing breadth of convictions in our own day. Men are 
sundering the lines of demarcation between sect and sect, 
between church and church, between philosophy and philosophy. 
They are disposed to sympathize a little with almost every- 
thing ; they look upon these various points of view as a part 
of the process of evolution. But to plunge into the arena of 
action, and make their breadth of conviction tell for new lines 
of progress in the world, is the last thing in the world they 
would do. Very different was Newman. We turn to his 
writings, we who may be broad in our philosophy, but with, 
perhaps, no intensity of feeling for any special point of view; 
and then, in spite of ourselves, with a lurking sense of shame 
and contrition for our own weakness of will, for our own 
lethargy of character, we are stirred into awe fora man who 
could know just as much as we know, but at the same time 
could have what we do not possess, the energy of character to 
see that his life should be made to correspond with his new 
convictions. 

This man has, perhaps, more than any other, brought to our 
attention the perils of doubt and scepticism. He has not 
done it merely by what he said, but rather in the contrast 
between himself, who had the faith, and the great body of 
men who think themselves so broad as to have no definite con- 
victions. It is Newman the man, rather than the teacher, who 
calls forth our admiration. He compels us to review once 
more our reasons for encouraging doubt; he has brought it 
home to us that there is a certain kind of rationalism which is 
dangerous to character. No man could have done it so well, 
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unless he had been so conspicuously an antagonist to the whole 
tendency of scepticism. 

What is noticeable and somewhat difficult to understand, is 
that this man should have laid so much more stress on the 
perils of doubt, with regard to the doctrines of theology, than 
with reference to the practical maxims of ethics. It is in 
the sphere of conscience that we are in the greatest dilemma. 
We must encourage men to think for themselves. And yet we 
are startled at the menace this encouragement offers to the 
preservation of high character. We educate the young in cer- 
tain lines of thinking; we suggest to them that certain methods 
of action are right, and that other methods of action are wrong. 
When, however, they have grown into manhood and woman- 
hood, we encourage them to think for themselves, and to form 
their own judgment with regard to the natural world, to the 
Bible, and to God. Shall we also encourage them to think for 
themselves in the sphere of practical ethics? It is an open 
question whether, from the practical standpoint of expediency, 
we do not need to develop a feeling in the human mind, that, 
at a certain point, doubt on these matters is an impurity of 
character. 

Rationalism may be going too far within the sphere of 
ethics; we may be pushing doubt to a perilous extreme. 
Scepticism may go so far as, while broadening our minds, to lower 
the average standard of character. Some principle of authority 
is absolutely essential. We must understand more clearly when 
it is in the nature of a sin to begin to doubt. 





THE ETHICS OF WINE-DRINKING AND TOBACCO- 
SMOKING. 


Count LEo TOLSTOi. 
Contemporary Review, London, February. 


EOPLE explain their use of stimulants and narcotics, such 
as brandy, wine, beer, tobacco, hashish, opium, morphia, 
ether, etc., by saying: “It is pleasant; every one drinks; it 
keeps up the spirits;” or, “To drive away melancholy; the 
habit is universal; everybody smokes,” etc. But it must be 
very evident that the man who, placed by circumstances or 
his own acts, in a position that forces him to choose between 
the infliction of hardship and misery upon the family that is 
dear to him, on the one hand, and abstinence from stupefying 
stimulants and narcotics on the other, chooses the former alter- 
native, is impelled to the choice by something far more potent 
than the desire to keep up his spirits, or the speculative con- 
sideration that every one else does the same. 

The real reason for the extensive use of these stimulants and 
narcotics is, that they stupefy and deaden the conscience, and 
conceal from one’s self its records. 

A sober man scruples to do that which a drunken man will 
execute without hesitation. People employ stimulants and 
narcotics, either for the purpose of stifling remorse, after having 
performed an action disapproved of by their conscience, or else 
in order to induce a state of mind in which they shall be capa- 
ble of doing something contrary to the dictates of their con- 
science, and to which the animal nature of man is impelling 
him. 

A sober man has conscientious scruples about visiting lewd 
women, stealing, or committing murder. A drunken man, on 
the contrary, is troubled with no such scruples. Hence it is 
that if a person wishes to do something which his conscience 
forbids, he first stupefies his faculties. The courage inspired 
by drink is responsible for nine-tenths of the total number of 
crimes that stain humanity. 

Of all the women who fall, fully one-half yield to the tempta- 
tion under the influence of alcohol. Nearly all the visits of 
young men to disorderly houses take place when the faculties 
have been blunted by intoxicating liquor. It is well known 
that alcohol deadens the voice of conscience, and people 
deliberately make use of it for this purpose, not only upon 
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themselves, but upon others. 
cannot dispense with alcohol. 

Every one knows and acknowledges that indulgence in these 
things is a consequence of remorse of conscience ; that in cer- 
tain immoral avocations stimulants are used to stifle the con- 
science ; that a drunken man is capable of accomplishing acts, 
from the mere contemplation of which, in his sober moments, 
he would have shrunk in horror. About this there is no con- 
flict of opinion. It is admitted on all hands without reserve. 
Yet, strange to say, when these stupefying stimulants are 
indulged in, not in consequence of remorse for vice or 
crime, but by persons who follow professions which we do not 
regard as immoral, and are taken not all at once, in large quan- 
tities, but continually, in moderate doses, it is taken for 
granted—no man can say why—that these stupefying stimu- 
lants have no effect upon conscience, and certainly do not 
stifle or even deaden its voice. People who indulge moderately 
in drinking alcohol and smoking tobacco, flatter themselves 
that they take these things, not at all to silence conscience, 
but solely to please their taste and obtain pleasure. 

But if you give the matter a little serious, unprejudiced 
consideration—without attempting to cover and excuse one’s 
own action—it is impossible not to see that the habit of 
indulging in intoxicating stimulants, in large or small quanti- 
ties, periodically or continuously, in the higher or lower circles, 
is always induced by the same cause, namely, the need of 
muffling the voice of conscience, in order not to be compelled 
to take notice of the jarring discord between actual life and 
the requisitions of conscience. 

Therein lies the cause of the universality of the habit of 
indulging in brain-poisoning stimulants, among others in 
tobacco, which is probably the most widespread and baneful 
of all. 

It is claimed for tobacco, that it gladdens the heart of the 
smoker, clears up his thoughts, attracts and gratifies him, but 
that under no circumstances has it the effect possessed by 
alcohol, of paralyzing the activity of the conscience. But careful 
analysis only is needed of the conditions under which the 
craving for tobacco manifests itself most strongly, to acquire 
the conviction that brain-clouding by means of tobacco fumes, 
like brain-clouding by means of alcohol, exerts a direct action 
on the conscience, and that the need for this kind of stimulant 
is peculiarly intense, precisely when the desire to stifle the 
voice of conscience is at its height. 

When do boys begin to smoke? Almost invariably when 
they have lost the innocence of childhood. Why is it that 
almost all gamblers are smokers? Why is it that among the 
female sex the women who lead blameless, regular lives are the 
least frequently addicted to smoking? Why do courtesans 
and the insane all smoke without exception? Habit in these 
cases is a factor which cannot be ignored; but after having 
given it free consideration, we must still admit there is an 
undeniable interdependence between smoking and the need 
for silencing one’s conscience, and that smoking does undoubt- 
edly produce that effect. 

Every person of moderately good breeding considers it ill- 
mannered and churlish, merely for his own pleasure, to interfere 
with the peace and comforts of others, 4 fortzorz, to injure their 
health. No one would take the liberty to flood with water a 
room in which people were sitting; to screamand yell in it; to 
turn on hot, cold, or foetid air, or to perform any other acts 
tending to disturb or injure others; and yet, out of a thousand 
smokers, scarcely one will hesitate to fill with noxious fumes 
a room, the atmosphere of which is being breathed by 
women and children who do not smoke! 

It is unged that smoking conduces to efficient mental work. 
This is only true if quantity and not quality is to be considered. 
Smoking simply stifles the severe, critical judgment of the 
mental worker,and permits him to be satisfied with inferior 
work. 


Brigands, robbers, prostitutes, 
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Terrible, indeed, are the consequences of the effects of moder- 
ate drinking and smoking, when we remember that the guiding 
force of the community—political, administrative, scientific, 
literary—is wielded for the most part by men who are not in a 
normal condition of mind, by men who, to call things by their 
names, are in a state of intoxication.. A man who drinks and 
smokes moderately every day, requires—in order to restore his 
brain to its normal condition—at least one week, probably 
more than a week, of total abstinence from spirits and tobacco. 
No smoker or bibbler ever voluntarily abstains for so long a 
time. 

It seems as if the human race inour days had got fastened 
to something that is clogging and holding it back. Some 
external cause is hindering it from attaining the position that 
belongs to it of right, in virtue of consciousness. That cause 
is chiefly the physical state of stupefaction, to which the over- 
whelming majority of human beings reduce themselves by 
means of alcohol and tobacco. 
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LUCIFER AMONG THE POETS. 
ROBERT MacDOUGALL, 
Presbyterian College Fournal, Montreal, February. 


HEN once a separation of the two principles, good and 
evil, was made, each gathered to itself whatever was 
known, or believed, to be in harmony with its conceived nature. 
To the one were ascribed light, life, growth, health, happiness 
and good fortune; to the other, darkness, decay, death, pov- 
erty, disease and misery; the former becoming wholly good, 
the latter, purely evil. Each principle was then individualized 
as a presiding spirit or demon, 
** Known to men by various names, 
And various idols through the heathen world.”’ 

The good and generally supreme being, appears as Ahuram- 
azda, “the holy spirit;” Vishnu, “the Creator;” Zeus, “the 
god King;” Odin, “the all-father;” Gitchee Manito, “the 
master of life.” The Evil One is known as “the dark spirit,” 
Ahriman ; “the destroyer,” Siva; Mitchee Manito, “ the master 
of death ;” Satan, “the adversary.” 

The Lucifer of the poets is of a much higher order of beings 
than the Devil of tradition. 

Ofthe poets by whom Lucifer has been presented, the chief 
are, Dante among the Italians, Goethe in Germany, and among 
English writers, Milton, Marlowe, Byron, Mrs. Browning, 
Longfellow, Montgomery, and Bailey. 

Longfellow’s sketch of Lucifer, in the Golden Legend, is 
incomplete, and can scarcely be called a delineation. His mis- 
sion is to distress others, not to reveal himself, and he 
always appears in disguise. He is the spirit of mockery, 
delighting in raillery at humanity, and blasphemy against the 
Divine; he is the spirit of deceit, tempting man to destruction 
by false promises of life and happiness; he is the spirit of 
maliciousness, “ blighting all he breathes upon,” the leader of 
a band of craven and impotent spirits, whose bravest deeds are 
to break the bells and “sack the house of God, and scatter . 
wide the ashes of the dead.” Lucifer makes one allusion, in 
the third person, to himself, as follows: 

‘“* Evil is only good perverted, 
And Lucifer, the bearer of light, 
But an angel fallen and deserted, 
Thrust from his father’s house with a curse 
Into the black and endless night.” 

An entirely different creation, and far removed from ordinary 
ideas of the character and functions of the evil spirit, is that 
found in Bailey’s Festus. He is a calm, passionless intelligence— 
the necessary evil—working out in his own sphere the mysterious 
designs of the Omnipotent. He indulges in no bursts of impo- 
tent hatred or blasphemy against the Most High, but recognizes 
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God and His justice, and acknowledges the righteousness of 
his own position. He is a veiled spirit, working in solitude and 
crowned with melancholy. 
“T know 

Nor joy nor sorrow ; but a changeless tone 

Of sadness, like the night winds, is the strain 

Of what I have of feeling. I am not 

As other spirits—but a solitude 

Even to myself! I the sole spirit sole.” 


In the vision of Dante, on the other hand, Lucifer appéars as 
an object of physical dread; he is a shape, not an intelligence. 
The poet paints him a hideous monster, misshapen and gro- 
tesque, who is fearful only for his size and ugliness. Dante’s 
conception of hell is purely sensual, peopled with bodies, not 
with spirits, and their sufferings are, therefore, physical, not 
mental or spiritual. 

‘* That Emperor who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid-breast from the ice 
Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 
The giants than the giants are his arm.” 
This overgrown monster has three heads, and 


‘** At six eyes he wept; the tears 
Adown three chins distilled with bloody foam. 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champed.”’ 


The delineations of Mrs. Browning, Byron, and Milton may, 
On account of many strong points of resemblance, be conve- 
niently grouped together. 

Mrs. Browning’s conception of Lucifer, in the “kingship of 
his resistant agony,” is magnificent. “A spirit of scorn,” he 
calls himself, defiant and rebellious. 

** I chose this evil : I elected it 
Of my will, not of service, 
I do volitient, not obedient, 
And overtop thy crown with my despair."’ 

Resolute in this despair, he bares his thunder-riven front 
undaunted and hurls back defiance in the teeth of God, “I and 
the earth can bear more curse.” To Adam he appears “a 
strong spirit,” mighty still though in ruin; to Eve, whose 
keener discernment pierces the veil of his assumed reckless- 
ness, he is “a sad spirit,” oppressed by the weight of utter 
despair. 

His hatred is grounded on despair, for he has “ fallen below 
the hope of final re-ascent;” his jeering is the mockery of a 
lost spirit, whose state “can fear no second fall "— 


‘““A spirit who expected to see God 
Though at the last point of a million years, 
Could dare no mockery of a ruined man.” 
Yet, he claims acquaintance with pity, and is touched by the 
influence of love. He starts and trembles at the wail of the 
morning star, as if 


What I do 


““He looked from grief to God and could not see Him;” 
and during the progress of her song he fades utterly away—the 
spirit of evil vanishes before the voice of love. 

Lucifer, as portrayed in Byron’s “Cain,” is a conception 
inferior to both Milton’s and Browning’s creations. He is the 
apostate One, scornful and malignant, who, though he looked 
“almost a god,” was none, 


‘“And having failed to be one, would be naught 
Save what he was,”’ 


“neither God nor His servant.” Upon his own avowal he is 
the chief of “Those souls who dare use their immortality; 
souls who dare look the Omnipotent full ‘a His everlasting face, 
and tell Him that His evil is not good.” 

Milton’s portrait of Satan is the most heroic creation of the 
kind ever given tothe world. He is a fallen god, but still a 
god, “majestic though in ruin;” He treads the halls of Hell 
with a free unconscious dignity, as if he still walked among the 
hills of heavenly paradise.” 


' “ He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Arch-angel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured.” 
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The loss of heaven oppresses him, and to this are added 
present suffering and future despair. He cannot escape from 
hell, for his thoughts are hell, and they are ever present. In 
the abandonment of despair he breaks forth in the agonizing 
cry, 

‘* Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 

His exile is irrevocable,—his fall irreparable; let his resis- 
tance be eternal—his hatred implacable. 


** All good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good! By thee, at least, 
Divided empire with heaven’s King I hold.” 


Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 
N undertaking to write a Life of Lord Houghton, Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid had before him a task of considerable diffi- 
culty. There was an almost entire absence of the material, 
which enables a biographer to produce an exciting or a stirring 
narrative. The events connected with either the public or the 
private career of Richard Monckton Milnes were not such as 
to lend themselves readily to dramatic treatment. Only a 
few fragments of his familiar talk have been preserved, and 
of his conversation with others there is but a slight and 
accidental record. He appears to have kept no diary or com- 
monplace book worthy of particular mention. There are letters 
from many distinguished persons, but few of them possess 
remarkable interest. In his later years, Lord Houghton him- 
self was not a good correspondent, for it became exceedingly 
difficult to read a single line of his handwriting. Itseems that 
the printers who charged half-a-crown a sheet extra for Dean 
Stanley’s “copy,” required fifty per cent. extra to set up Lord 
Houghton’s. Mr. Wemyss Reid tells us that at the General 
Post Office, among other curiosities of the same kind exhibited 
there, is one of the envelopes addressed by Lord Houghton. 
That it reached its destination is looked upon as one of the 
greatest instances of acuteness which the Post Office itself is 
able to furnish. 

The key-note to Lord Houghton’s character is accurately 
struck in the few words which close his biographer’s introduc- 
tory chapter. He was “the kindest and truest of friends.” It 
is in this light that all who knew him well will ever remember 
him. To men of letters, especially, his heart was ever open. 
It was not his money that many of them wanted or desired; 
but he very often had the power, and always the disposition, 
to smooth difficulties out of their path,to abridge the period 
of struggle, or to utter the encouraging word which sometimes 
enables the flagging spirit to persevere. 

Lord Houghton’s sympathy with men of letters may have 
arisen in some degree from the fact, that at heart he was a man 
of letters himself. We fear that his writings are not much 
read in these days, but in spite of the political ambition which 
at one time kept a fast hold upon him, it was fame in literature 
that he most desired. It pleased him greatly to hear any of 
his ballads, or lighter pieces, sung; and some years ago he was 
much delighted at the great popularity secured for his 
‘‘Strangers Yet,” by a new setting from a composer who, for 
the time, had a wonderful success, and who assumed the name 
of “Claribel.” Mr. Wemyss Reid tells us that Lord Houghton, 
when walking one day in London with a friend, stopped for a 
moment and listened eagerly to a singer, whose voice had 
reached him. He ran off to find the wandering minstrel, and 
presently returned, beaming with delight. The man had been 
singing Lord Houghton’s well-known song, ‘‘I Wandered by 
the Brookside.” He used to say that a short poem, or ballad, 
was the surest passport to immortality. A hymn was better 
than either, and mentioned “Rock of Ages” as a case in 
point. That this hymn will last, we do not doubt; but of the 
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many thousands by whom it is used, how many could tell the 
name of the author? Lord Houghton had a great admiration 
for it, and considered it one of the most truly devotional 
pieces ever written. Newman's “Lead, Kindly Light,” was, 
Lord Houghton maintained, and with justice, a poem, and not 
a hymn; and whereas “‘ Rock of Ages” is sung, at some time 
during the year, in almost every place of worship where the 
English language is spoken, poetical works, however beautiful 
in character, are confined to the knowledge of comparatively 
few. 

Lord Houghton himself will be remembered as a writer chiefly 
by two or three songs. The calm and placid current of Milnes’s 
verse is little likely to take the fancy of the age in which we 
live. He will fare better than Southey or Rogers, mainly on 
account of what he called his “short pieces.” He was 
acquainted with almost every composition in verse which 
appeared during his day. He may almost be said to have dis- 
covered Swinburne, of whose great powers, especially when 
they first flashed upon the world, he had an exalted opinion. 
None of the Victorian poets, he maintained, had produced 
anything finer than the choruses in “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 

It is curious to find, by the by, that Lord Houghton should 
have any doubt as to the authorship of the song “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” In a note to the Atheneum, written in December, 
1871, he referred to the well-known air as being Sicilian, but 
that, we believe, has never been proved. Sir George Grove 
tells us, in the Dictionary of Music, that the melody occurs in 
Bishop’s opera of “ Clari, or the Maid of Milan,” and that in the 
. published music it is.called a Sicilian air; but he adds, “it is 
not impossibly Bishop’s own.” However that may be, it is 
absolutely certain that Lord Houghton was wrong in attribut- 
ing the words to “ Baily or Thomas Moore.” They were writ- 
ten by an American, John Howard Payne, and his claim to 
them has never, so far as we are aware, been disputed. The 
Government of the United States placed a monument 
over his grave, as a tribute to the author of so popular a song. 

Lord Houghton’s visit to the United States formed a 
veritable epoch in his life,and furnished him, at a period 
when he much needed them, with many new friends and 
agreeable associations. Everywhere he went he met with hosts 
of friends, and his popularity was so great as to astonish him, 
for he had not supposed that his name was widely known 
across the Atlantic. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Americans lose sight of very little that is written or done in 
the old country, and we need not recall the numerous instances 
in which the recognition of great merit or unusual excellence 
has come from them. It was so with Carlyle, with Herbert 
Spencer, with George Meredith, and with many others. Lord 
Houghton’s welcome in America was none the less cordial, 
because he had been one of the few in leading English circles 
who had sympathized with the Northern States in the great 
Civil War, and had predicted their victory. This view may 
have been produced in his mind, in some degree, by his friend- 
ship and intercourse with Emerson, Longfellow, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Motley, and by the influence they had over him. 
Lord Houghton was on very good terms with President Grant. 
When the General was in London, he was an honored guest in 
the house then occupied by Lord Houghton, in Arlington 
Street. General Grant met with no one in London who 
impressed and fascinated him so much, except Mr. Gladstone, 
whose powers of conversation, apart altogether from his polit- 
ical views, took the General by storm. In America, Lord 
Houghton’s old friend, Mr. Samuel Ward, piloted him almost 
everywhere, and displayed that untiring devotion and attach- 
ment which endeared him to all who enjoyed the privilege of 


his friendship. Mr. Ward’s name was very seldom heard, 
except among strangers, the universal substitute for it being 
“Uncle Sam.” A more delightful companion, a kinder-hearted 
human being, a firmer or truer friend, never breathed. In 
many a home, and to many a man and woman, the world has 
been darker since “ Uncle Sam” was removed from it. 
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THE POETRY OF MR. LEWIS MORRIS. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 
Murray's Magazine, London, Fanuary. 


FTER a period of silence, in an hour all too barren of 
poetry, the voice of Mr. Lewis Morris has been heard 
again. “A Vision of Saints,” his later-day epic of Christianity, 
is among the largest and most ambitious poems published 
during the last few years. With the exception of “The Epic 
of Hades,” it is much the most conspicuous piece of work that 
Mr. Lewis Morris has given us; and we are not, we think, 
taking too much for granted, if we conclude that upon these 
two poems their author would himself base any claim he might 
possess to a lasting appreciation. It is not, therefore, without 
interest at the moment to take a short estimate of the value of 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s work. 

His first published poem appeared in 1859, and thereafter for 
thirteen years he gave no work to the general public. His 
poetry, therefore, cannot be accused of precocity; perhaps of 
all English poets he developed latest in life. His voice is no 
midnight sob of 

An infant crying in the night, 
but the ripe, full song of maturity, as it moves across its harvest- 
field of life. 

The poetry of maturity is naturally approached by criticism 
in a spirit different from that with which it would encounter 
the first essays of boyhood. Inthe poetry of extreme youth, 
we expect a certain amount of imitation—both in manner and 
matter ; the views of the author are as yet undeveloped ; they 
are the result rather of study than experience, and admiration 
of a single author leads to a wholesale adoption of his thought 
and language. It is through this period of imitation that the 
perfection of originality is gradually evolved. But when the 
poet has gained an experience, his verse should gain in matur- 
ity; we may then fairly expect that the ideas he suggests will 
no longer-be the ideas of the master at whose feet he sat as a 
boy; that he will have constructed for himself an individual 
style, and an independent philosophy of life, affording us fresh 
material of thought, the creation of his own powerful person- 
ality. 

Any just estimate, however, of the poetry of Mr. Lewis 
Morris cannot overlook the fact that, in many cases, whole 
poems in his volumes are indebted for their leading ideas to 
the works of other writers. To Tom Hood, to Tennyson, to 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Mr. Morris owes a good deal more than 
a passing inspiration. Mr. Morris's “Two Voyages” is an 
almost exact tepetition of one of the best-known poems of 
Clough. , 

Wordsworth, seeking repose from the unrestful revolution of 
Shelley, found in “the unideal aspect of the fields” a fruitful 
source of inspiration, and delighted to draw from the simplest 
wayside flower ‘‘ thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Mr. Lewis Morris, turning from the day-dreams of his greater 
namesake, and the Greek and Italian models of Swinburne, 
sought among the perils in the city subject for reflection and 
exhortation. He endeavored to pass beyond Wordsworth in 
the idealization of the scenes of simple life, and to reap from 
fields the most prosaic a harvest of new and earnest poetry. 
In doing this, he has not unnaturally stooped to some of the 
lowest commonplaces of every-day life, in order to have in 
them an image of the heavenly life. 

Now, there was, and still is, room for such a poet as this; for 
a poet, shall we say of the commonplace ?—at any rate of the 
normal—who would throw new light upon the weariness of the 
more prosaic side of existence, and show that upon every kind 
of work attends its peculiar honor. ; 

But Mr. Lewis Morris has failed, we think, to become a grea 
poet, even of the commonplace; and in his failure to become 
great, has succeeded in becoming popular. He has failed to 
become great, because he has so little to tell us that is new; 
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he has succeeded in becoming popular, because he has so much 
to tell us that is old. Nevertheless, though we question the 
artistic value of Mr. Morris's verse, we believe that its purely 
utilitarian value has been quite considerable. He has not 
enriched art, but he has helped life; he has lived and written 
with a real influence upon the wide class of readers, that have 
bestowed upon him a popularity greater than the poetic worth 
of his writing would warrant. 

Mr. Lewis Morris can never claim to be widely representative, 
to have reflected the current thought of his age, as Byron or 
Wordsworth, as Shelley or Tennyson have done. That is 
denied him. But one phase of thought he has represented, 
and represented with honor. He was born into an age of 
scepticism, when the air was full of theories of Evolution and 
troubled with the clouds of Positivism, and he raised his voice 
against a philosophy which tends to blind its followers to the 
one ideal light of the world. In the midst of a dark world, 
Mr. Lewis Morris raises the lamp of religion. “The Wan- 
derer,” one of the best of his poems, “The New Creed,” 
“ Evensong,” “ Confession,” and innumerable shorter verses, all 
breathe the spirit of resignation to a will higher than man’s, 
and a knowledge above the learning of the ages. His voice is 
not of science rebuking science, not always of higher knowledge 
silencing lower, nor can he always give us a sound reason for 
the faith that is in him. But as the poet of the religion of our 
fathers, protesting against the attacks launched on the old 
hopes and creeds by the younger sons of the household, he has 
spoken, and spoken not in vain. For, above all things, he is 
full of that sincerity which Carlyle considered indispensable to 
true greatness. The very determination with which he forces 
his thought upon us, is only another phase of his own belief in 
the truth of the gospel he comes to preach. And much may 
surely be forgiven the man who is genuinely sincere. 

There are those whose learning is not deep, who find their 
faith tottering—they know not why—when they hear of new 
creeds and fresh philosophies; who do not seek arguments so 
much as assurances, nor proofs so much asexhortations. These 
are the readers, in themselves no inconsiderable number, who 
will rise strengthened by the poems of Mr. Lewis Morris.. Read- 
ers will not leave his poems endowed with new knowledge and 
new wisdom, nor enriched with any undiscovered wealth of 
poetic thought; but many that have read him will feel a fresh 
comfort and consolation which they will not scorn to acknowl- 
edge, and for which, in the secrecy of their hearts, they will 
confess themselves thankful. 
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THE SQUARING OF THE CIRCLE. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
EARLIEST 


THE PROBLEM FROM 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
HERMANN SCHUBERT. 
Monist, Chicago, January. 
OR two and a half thousand years, both trained and 
untrained minds have striven in vain to solve the problem 
known as the squaring of the circle. Now that geometers have 
succeeded in giving a rigid demonstration of the impossibility 
of solving the problem with ruler and compasses, it seems 
fitting and opportune to cast a glance into the nature and his- 
tory of this very ancient problem. 

The problem is of great antiquity. A quadrature* was 
attempted in Egypt 500 years before the Exodus of the Israelites. 
Among the Greeks, the problem never ceased to play a part 
that greatly influenced the progress of mathematics. In the 
Middle Ages, also, the squaring of the circle sporadically appears 
as the philosopher’s stone of mathematics. But it isnot bythe 
antiquity of the problem that circle squarers are enticed. It is 
ambition that spurred men on in ancient Greece and still spurs 
them on in modern times to crack this primeval mathematical 
nut. 


THE 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 


Although the opinion is widely current in the unprofessional 
world that mathematicians are still busy with the solution of 
the problem, the fact is that for the past two hundred years the 
endeavors of many considerable mathematicians have been solely 
directed towards demonstrating with exactness that the prob- 
lem is insolvable; but it was not until 1882 that Prof. Linde- 
mann, of Kénigsberg, succeeded in furnishing a demonstration— 
and the first demonstration—that it is impossible by the exclu- 
sive use of ruler and compasses to construct a square that is 
mathematically exactly equal in area to a given circle. The 
demonstration naturally was not effected with the help of the 
old elementary methods; for if it were, it would surely have 
been accomplished centuries ago; but methods were requisite 
that were first furnished by the theory of definite integrals and 
departments of higher algebra developed in the last decades; 
in other words, it required the direct and indirect preparatory 
labor of many centuries to make finally possible a demonstra- 
tion of the insolvability of this historic problem. It is, however, 
not to be expected that this demonstration will put an end to 
the race of circle-squarers. 

Since the time of Archimedes, all civilized nations that have 
cultivated mathematics, have called the number that denotes 
how many times larger than the diameter the circumference of 
a circle is, x—the Greek initial letter of the word periphery. 
To compute z, therefore, means to calculate how many times 
larger the circumference of a circle is than its diameter. This 
calculation is called “the numerical rectification of the 
circle.” 

The numerical rectification and numerical quadrature of the 
circle based upon the computation of the number z, are to be 
clearly distinguished from problems that require a straight line 
equal in length to the circumference of a circle, or a square 
equal in area to a circle, to be constructively produced out of 
its radius or its diameter; problems which might properly be 
called “constructive rectification” or “constructive quadra- 
ture.” Approximately, of course, by employing an approximate 
value for z these problems are easily solvable. But to solve a 
problem of construction in geometry, means to solve it with 
mathematical exactitude. If the value z were exactly equal to 
the ratio of two whole numbers to one another, the construc- 
tive rectification would present no difficulties. Yetasa matter of 
fact, and as has been actually demonstrated, there do not 
exist two whole numbers, be they ever so great, that exactly 
represent by their proportion to one another the number z, 
Consequently, a rectification of the kind just described does not 
attain the object desired. 

In the oldest mathematical work that we possess we find a 
rule that tells us how to make a square which is equal in area 
to a given circle. This celebrated work, the Papyrus Rhind of 
the British Museum, was written, as is stated in the work, in the 
thirty-third year of King Ra-a-us, by the Scribe Ahmes, accord- 
ingly in the period of the two Hyskos dynasties, that is in the 
period between 2000 and 1700 before Christ; and Ahmes states 
that he composed his work after the model of old treatises 
written half a thousand years before. We find the ancient 
Babylonians concerned with the problem, and also the early 
Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese and the Hindus. The Hin- 
dus surpassed even the Greeks in the exactitude of their 
mathematical labors, their result for x being 3.1416, while z, 
really lies between 3.141592 and 3.141593. 

The numerical side of the problem was considerably advanced 
by the methods of the differential and integral calculus, but 
the problem of converting a circle into a square having exactly 
the same area was in nowise advanced. Wallis, Newton, Leibnitz 
and their followers distinctly recognized this, and since the 
beginning of the present century efforts have been directed to 
demonstrating that w generally is not algebraical, that is that 
it cannot be the root of any equation having whole numbers 
for co-efficients. Yet mathematics had to make tremendous 
strides forward before the means were at hand to actomplish 
the demonstration. Professor Lindemann finally succeeded in 
June, 1882, in rigorously demonstrating, that z is not algebra- 
ical,and “that it is impossible with ruler and compasses to con- 
struct a square equal in area to a given circle;” which is the 


final determination of a controversy as old as the history of 
the human mind. 
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MESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM AND HYPNOTISM. 
ROMULUS KATSCHER. 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, Fanuary. 


HILE the pursuit of the subject of animal magnetism 
has landed the spiritualists in a realm of phantasy wholly 
without scientific support, and has been made the basis of an 
almost unparalleled amount of charlatanism, it has, neverthe- 
less, on the other hand, guided to positive demonstration of 
the undeniable phenomena of artificially induced somnambu- 
lism, which, during the past decade, have been made the 
subject of earnest investigation by some of the leading medical 
authorities of nearly all lands, so that there is reasonable hope 
of an early and exhaustive solution of these remarkable 
phenomena. To the English surgeon, James Braid, of Man- 
chester, belongs the credit of first discarding the untenable 
theories of Mesmer, and pursuing his researches in the direc- 
tion of physiological investigation. 

Braid published the results of his investigations in numerous 
papers, one of which, entitled Neurypnolopy, or the rationale 
of nervous sleep, published in 1843, is especially worthy of 
recall, as in it he endeavored to formulate his theory of hypno- 
tism, laying down the proposition that hypnotism and its 
phenomena are purely subjective, having their seat in the 
nervous system of the person under treatment. “ Strictly 
speaking,” he wrote, ‘‘hypnotism is not a specific condition, 
but a whole class of conditions, which vary in every conceivable 
degree between the simple dream state and deep coma, attended 
with complete abnegation of self-consciousness and will on 
the one hand, and an almost incredible exaltation of the func- 
tions of special sense organs, of intellectual capacity and of 
will-power in another direction. The phenomena are partly 
mental, partly physical, voluntary, involuntary or mixed, 
according to the state of the sleeper.” 

At the outset, Braid’s views found very slow acceptance, 


although Belpeau, Guerimeau and Durand sought to awaken 


an interest for them in France, and Liébault, in 1866, published 
his investigations, in this direction, under the title Du Sommez/ 
et des états analogues considérés surtout au point de vue de 
laction du morale sur la physique. But the Faculty and the 
public began to array themselves in favor of hypnotism, when 
the celebrated physiologist Richet, in 1875, gave scientific 
demonstration of the phenomena of somnambulism. Three 
years later, Charcot, at the Salpetriére, took up the study of 
artificially induced somnambulism on hysterical patients; and 
men like Liegeois, Beaunis, Bernheim, Binet, Segard and others, 
pursued their investigations into the subject uninterruptedly, 
until a difference of view led to the establishment of two 
camps: the Salpetriére school, headed by Charcot, and the 
Nancy school, led by Liébault and Bernheim. The learned in 
Austria, Germany, Italy and other countries have also taken 
an active part in the investigation of the remarkable phe- 
nomena. 

The first question which naturally occurs to the investigator 
in this department is, who and what persons are susceptible to 
the hypnotic influence? On this point, the investigations of 
Braid, Liébault, Bernheim and others furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that all persons are hypnotizable, but that the measure of 
susceptibility varies greatly with the age, pursuits, state of 
health and temperament of the person operated on. Children 
and young persons with greater physical than mental activity, 
nervous, hypochondriac, hysterical and epileptic subjects, fall 
most readily under its influence. Women, too, are, as a rule, 
easier to hypnotize than men, and the people of the South, 
easier than those of the North. But success is impossible, 
where the person experimented on exerts his will-power to 
negative the efforts of the experimenter. The result is further 
hindered by weariness of body or mind, by excess of stimulating 
food or drink, as spices, coffee, tea or spirits. Persons who 
have been frequently hypnotized yield to the influence readily. 
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In fact, such persons can sometimes subject themselves to the 
hypnotic sleep with such trifling external aids as the tick-tack 
of a pendulum. 

Hypnotizers differ in their methods, some adopting physical, 
some psychical means, and some a mixture of both; but con- 
sciously or unconsciously all these methods rest on the influ- 
ence of suggestion, that is to say, on the uncomprehended but 
indisputable capacity of the operator to transmit his thoughts 
and impressions to the mind of the subject, to dominate his 
will, to arouse him to act upon the impressions thus trans- 
mitted, and to guide to specific action by suggestion. It is the 
expressed, or it may be even the mere unconscious, wish of the 
operator that suffices to induce the hypnotic sleep, unless the 
patient strive against it. The physical means resorted to, the 
instructions to fix the eyes on a bright object for example, 
serve only to withdraw the mind from external distractions and 
guide it to a contemplation of the end sought. That sugges- 
tion alone is the operative force, appears to be proved by the 
fact, that the hypnotic condition frequently follows immedi- 
ately on the operator preparing to begin. The will of the 
operator, too, generally suffices to arouse the patient from sleep, 
requiring at most to be aided by breathing on the face. 

The cataleptic state, (the first stage of Charcot,) is dis- 
tinguished by the open staring eyes, and rigidity of the limbs. 
These last remain fixed in any position, no matter how difficult, 
in which the operator disposes them; the patient making little or 
no opposition to change of posture, being, in fact, like lifeless, 
pliable material in the hands of the operator; the faculty of 
sensibility to external influences, as heat or cold, appears to 
be entirely in abeyance, and can only be aroused by suggestion. 
The breathing in this state is slow and irregular. 

In the lethargic state, the eyes are closed, the muscles are 
contracted by the slightest mechanical stimulus, the mere 
touch of the finger on any muscle sufficing to arouse it to action. 
The breathing is regular and deep. 

In the somnambulist state the eyesare also closed. The limbs 
may be placed in any position, but change of position is 
opposed, even with extraordinay force. The functions of all 
the organs of sense are inabeyance. Strictly speaking, the sus- 
pense of the faculties of sense is impossible ; they continue oper- 
ations, but the mind closes itself to the reception of sense 
impressions, at the suggestion of the operator. 

Most incomprehensible at this stage, is the phenomenon 
of transference, by which is understood the transmissibility 
of hypnotically induced conditions in one side of the body, to 
the corresponding part of the other side, as soon as the first 
is approached with a metal, and especially with a magnet. 
For example, the patient under suggestion experiences a 
lameness in the left ankle, but on approaching it with a magnet, 
he feels it in the right ankle. 

Passing now to the extraordinary mental phenomena of 
hypnotism, the first psychical phenomenon which invites our 
attention, is the ability of the somnambulistic subject to recall 
clearly the past occurrences of his life, even in the long for- 
gotten past, and that not only of his waking moments, but 
also of his intervals of sleep; and that on awaking, he has 
no recollection of what transpired during the hypnotic sleep, 
unless instructed by the operator to remember all the circum- 
stances after awaking. 

The second psychical phenomenon, the raffort, consists in 
the complete subjection of the patient to the will of the 
operator. He has no longer any relations with the outside 
world, except through the medium of the operator; he hears 
only his voice, obeys only his will, sees things only as he 
presents them. To the voice of a third person he is deaf, 
unless the operator transfers his power, by suggesting the 
presence of the third party and instructing the subject to hear 
and obey him. Innumerable hypotheses have been advanced to 
account for this phenomena of vraffort, but the problem is 
still unsolved. 
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There appears no reasonable doubt that hypnotism is 
destined to become an important factor in the treatment of 
disease, and the relief of both mental and physical suffering. 
It will be an important factor, too, in the science of juris- 
prudence. The fear of perversion of hypnotism to improper 
purposes will be found groundless, as its practice becomes fenced 
about with laws and regulations, and we have no doubt that, 
sooner or later, it will take the position to which it is 
entitled. 





VIVISECTION. 
EDITORIAL. 
New England Medical Monthly, Danbury, Conn. 


E know of a case in which an experimenter, wishing an 

eye for a certain purpose, calmly lifted a rabbit from its 

basket in the laboratory, and proceeded to enucleate the eye 
without taking the trouble to anzsthetize the gentle animal. 

The very thought of such appalling cruelty sends the shivers 
chasing each other down one’s back, and we wonder how 
many of our patients will be entrusted to the care of a renowned 
specialist, who has subordinated all finer feelings to his lust for 
acquiring facts by the shortest route. 

This experimenter is of unilateral talent. His data, however, 
are of great value to those whose mission it is to relieve human 
suffering, but we do not believe that he himself has ever been 
actuated by a single humane motive, or moved by one vibration 
of sympathy for the invalid, in his stolid plodding after knowl- 
edge. 

It is against the needless part of such men’s actions that the 
reaction of popular sentiment comes; and then we hear of 
anti-vivisection societies. 

The unfortunate result is that such societies do inestimable 
harm by appealing to legislative bodies and prohibiting or 
limiting the action of kinder benefiters of humanity. 

A society—the members of which are not quite familiar with 
the subjects which they discuss—may listen to the emotional 
appeals of such sentimental mismentalists as the ones who 
recently wrote to a New York surgeon, informing him that they 
prayed every night that his experiment of grafting bone from a 
dog to a boy’s leg would be a failure. Heartless, indeed, were 
they who would refuse to help a lame boy because ot a maudlin 
sympathy for a vagabond street cur, that was in fact being better 
fed and more tenderly petted than he ever would have been ifat 
liberty upon four legs. 

There are times when fair judgment is worthy of almost as 
much respect as misdirected emotion. 

In England there is a very large and wealthy leisure class. 
Certain noble members of this class having little to relieve 
their exnuz, became anti-vivisectionists, who so blocked 
the ways of true medical progress that students from abroad 


now avoid England and travel on to Germany and to 
France. The Devil ever finds mischief for idle hands to do. 
The anti-vivisectionists in England are reinforced by a certain 
garrulous surgeon, who either’ in ignorance or for notoriety’s 
sake espouses their cause; but, judging from his past history, 
we presume that a little of both elements tincture his animus. 

It is hard to pluck the anti-vivisectionist parasites from the 
body politic, because they grip with such good intentions. 

Instead of lay anti-vivisection societies we should have vivi- 
section societies formed of physicians,and guided by rules 
born of kindness and compassion for all suffering animals. 
They should have the legal right to punish the man who would 
enucleate the eye of a conscious rabbit ; and to control the man 
who would object to the removal of the eye of an anestheti- 
cised rabbit for scientific purposes. 

A lay society, formed for the purpose of controlling lawyers, 
or the clergy, or physicians, must ofa necessity become a med- 
dlesome nuisance, even though it be founded upon the best of 
that sort of ground that Hades is said to be paved with. 

The action of successful anti-vivisection societies results in 
cruelty, for there is only one question possible of discussion by 
them, and that question is, “ Shall physicians experiment upon 
human beings, or upon animals, that the vivisectionists (not 
the anti-vivisectionists) hold in less esteem ?” 


. 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND. 


Dr. HENRY MAUDSLEY. 


Forum, New York, February. 


HE birth and resurrection of the founder of the Christian 
religion were miracles so entirely contrary to the order 
of Nature as it had been known before his coming, as it was 
known then to the observation of all save a few witnesses of 
them, and as it has been known since through all the world, 
that they stand apart from all other events—unique, tran- 
scendent, supernatural. Belonging to a separate and special 
order of things, they need and exact a separate and special 
way of belief; their appeal is to other faculties than those 
faculties of observation and reason, which serve for all other 
human knowledge, but which they contradict absolutely. They 
do not enter the mind through the understanding as natural 
truths, but through the heart as divine truths. Since they 
are matters of faithand feeling, reason is impotent to conclude 
anything in respect of them; they are to it foolishness; its 
true function then is to disavow its function. 

Many eminent examples prove that a person of great intel- 
lect may believe all the miracles and doctrines of the Christian 
religion. Pascal and Newman are brilliant examples; but 
having the minds they had, they could hardly have remained 
Christians had they not found a surer and stronger principle 
of authority than in the vagaries and confusions, the prejudices 
and self-deceptions, the sentiments and aspirations of the 
individual mind, with its shifting moods and judgments, sub- 
ject to every passing bodily change. They found it in the 
infallible voice of the Church, which, having a continuity of 
existence from the Apostles, claims to be the true interpreter 
and depository of Christian traditions and doctrines, and 
makes the bold boast, “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” The 
prescribed function of reason is to efface itself in matters of 
faith; therefore, men like Newman and Pascal have made it 
their aim and joy to be of ‘‘ weak intellect ” insuch matters. A 
man may so train his mind, if he sets himself with resolute 
intent and bent to do so, as to have two mental areas, separate 
and without interchange of function, which he can exercise 
independently. He may believe all the fables of the Koran, 
and be at the same time a clever diplomatist and a sagacious 
statesman. The two mental areas correspond to the two 
orders of events, the natural and the supernatural, with which 
his experience is concerned; and they are entered on by two 
entirely different ways of beliefi—the way of understanding 
and the way of inner feeling and faith. On such terms of 
mental divisibility he becomes practically two different per- 
sons on different occasions, according as the circumstances 
require, and as they solicit this or that phase of him. How 
this happens, despite all metaphysical theory of the unity of 
mind, would be better understood if mind were studied less 
abstractly, and more thought given to understanding the 
physical structure and manner of development of its organic 
mechanism. 

What is that structure? The key of its construction and 
function is the mechanism of what physiologists know as a 
simple reflex or excito-motor act; that is to say, an act of 
the same kind as that which is performed when a person 
sighs, coughs, sneezes, swallows, or winks. The type of the 
mechanism, is, first,a sensory, or so-called afferent nerve, along 
which, in response to an impression made on its endings from 
without, an in-going current passes to a central nerve-cell ; and, 
secondly, a motor or efferent nerve going from the cell, along 
which the out-going current passes to the muscles that react 
upon the outer world. Practically this is the entire nervous 
system of the lowest creature which possesses one; and it is the 
basis of the more complex structures that subserve the adjust- 
ments of higher creatures to their environments; foi out of 
such simple factors. by multiplication of cells and fibers, and 
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by complication of tracts and connections, the complex struc- 
ture is built up. Higher in the scale of organization, we find 
the superposition of areas of higher levels of reflex action with 
which areas of lower level are connected. Considering that 
there are some hundreds of millions of nerve-cells in the cere- 
bral cortex of man, that every cell has its connection or con- 
nections there, and that every one of the multitude of fibers 
goes separate to its destination, there is no difficulty in realiz- 
ing that there are abundant means of physical reflection to 
serve all the purposes of mental reflection. 

As the mechanism of a simple reflex act is the elemental 
type of the complex mental structure, so the simple reflex act 
is the elemental type of the complex mental function. Just as 
the simple reflex act represents fit adjustment of action to 
impression, either for receiving the stimulus when it is agree- 
able and useful, or for repelling and evading it when it is pain- 
ful and hurtful—being essentially purposive, though uncon- 
scious—so the complex mental function represents, in abstract 
representations, the greatest number of the fittest movements 
in answer to the greatest number of fittest impressions. These 
representative functions of the highest nervous levels, consti- 
tute our mental apprehension, or ideas; they represent and 
subserve the guidance of desire by experience, and being thus 
consciously purposive are essentially acts of reason. Still they 
are based upon reflex acts, are built up of them, and are them- 
selves essentially reflex. Every immediate perception or appre- 
hension, instant and instinctive as it appears, is just as much 
an inference, as any act of judgment which we perform delib- 
erately; at bottom it means gradually-learnt special muscular 
adaptation to special sensory impression. But because the 
process began with life and has gone on continually through 
it, its steps have lapsed in consciousness, and the apprehension 
which had to be tediously acquired has come to seem imme- 
diate. In like manner a simple act of reason, by which, given 
the premises, the conclusion follows inevitably in every soundly- 
constituted mind, is just as necessary a reflex act or effect, as is 
the infant’s sucking when the nipple is put between its lips. 
Both acts are automatic, if we choose that descriptive term; in 
the one case with consciousness, in the other without it. They 
are both acts of reason, if we prefer that descriptive term, the 
one of explicit, the other of implicit reason. The actual pro- 
cesses are of the same nature, however we choose to term them. 
Consciousness in no way alters the quality of a reflex act. It 
does not perform mental functions; it simply illuminates them. 
Moreover, when we have done an act a thousand times, 
whether an act of bodily skill or act of reason, we can do it as 
well without consciousness as with it. Many times, indeed, a 
great deal better. Like a perception, the judgment is then 
instantaneous and instinctive, the steps of its process having 
lapsed. The truth is that we are the useful machines we are in 
the work of life, only because the great majority of our ordinary 
acts and judgments have been rendered automatic and uncon- 
scious. Consciousness accompanies imperfect adaptation, ten- 
tative endeavors, the practice of means to ends, the develop- 
ment of reason. It lapses when skill is perfect. 

Human minds differ greatly among themselves, and such 
differences go along with differences in the complexity of the 
structure of the cerebral cortex. Most minds show some special 
proclivities or aptitudes ; that is to say, in some brains certain 
associations of tracks, ready-formed or easily formed, constitute 
natural endowments of structure. In the varying firmness of 
such an organized track of thought lies the explanation of the 
effects or non-effects of education to undo it. It may be so 
firmly set, that the proclivity to fall into the old form will be 
irresistible, or so loosely fixed that another kind of training 
than that to which it owed its formation, easily breaks it up, 
and uses its component parts for the organization of other 
forms. 

When no strong innate proclivities exist, still more when 
training is specially adapted to foster such as do exist, then a 
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mind may be moulded to almost any pattern of thought and 
feeling that is wished, provided that exclusive training be 
begun early enough, and be steadily enforced long enough. 
Get exclusive hold of it from its first dawn, subject it system- 
atically to a special class of impressions, and to an answering 
set of reactions, and the certain physical result is the formation 
of a mental organization, which shall take pleasure in dis- 
charging the functions thus early imposed upon it, and resent 
and recoil from any alien function. A Mussulman, trained in 
the Koran, and himself the product of thirty generations of 
Mussulman ancestors, cannot do other than loathe, hate and 
despise the Christian. 

With a good hold of the principle of the reflex structure 
and function of the brain, there is no difficulty in understand- 
ing how mental mouldings are effected, when they are resolutely 
put in hand and carried through. Tradition, education, con- 
ventions and custom, may be employed to warp the mind 
into positive distortion or deformity. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE SWINE MIRACLE.* 
RicHt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P. 


Nineteenth Century, London, February. 


HE controversy in which this paper has to take its place 
arose out of a statement, indeed a boast, asI understood 
it, by Professor Huxley, that the adepts in natural sciences 
were assailing the churches with weapons of precision, and 
that their opponents had only antiquated and worthless 
implements to employ in the business of defense. I took upon 
me to impeach at certain points the precision of the Professor’s 
own weapons. Upon one of these points, the miracle of the 
swine, as recorded in the Gospels, he had given us assumption, 
instead of proof, upon what he thinks the vital question, 
whether the keeping of the swine was an innocent and lawful 
occupation. He has now offered an elaborate attempt at 
proof that such was its character. The smallest indication of 
such an attempt in the original article would have sufficed 
entirely to alter the form of my observation, which would then 
have been what it will now be; not that he offers no argument, 
but that his argument is unsound from beginning to end. 

Of his sneers, imputations and lectures against myself, I 
shall take no notice whatever. But the personal action of our 
Lord is the basis of Christian revelation, and to impugn it 
successfully in any part is to pierce the innermost heart of 
every Christian. No inquiry, therefore, can be too painstaking, 
which serves to carry such an inquiry to a conclusive issue. 

I must, however, in passing, make the confession that I did 
not state with accuracy, as I ought to have done, the precise 
form of the accusation. I treated it as an imputation on the 
action of our Lord: he replies that it is only an imputation on 
the narrative of three Evangelists respecting him. The 
difference from his point of view is probably material, and I 
therefore regret that I overlooked it. But if the Gospels are 
put on their trial as literary documents, and their contents 
summarily condemned on a charge of intrinsic unworthiness 
and immorality, upon no higher authority than the private 
judgment of this or that individual, then, and solong as we are 
dealing with a portion of the attested portraiture, an 
arraignment of these becomes, at least in my view, hard to 
distinguish from an arraignment of Him whom they portray. 
Told and told in detail by all the three Synoptics, the miracle 
of the demoniac and the swine does not well bear this 
severance from the staple of the biography. Nor, indeed, is it 
so severed by Mr. Huxley, who frankly treats it as involving at 
large the authority of the Synoptic Gospels. 


*Lirerary Dicest Aug. 2, 1890, Seealso ‘* Professor Huxley on the Warpath,” 
Jan. 17th, 1891. 
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Mr. Huxley observes, that the Evangelists do not betray any 
consciousness of the legal or moral difficulties involved in the 
question. But if the Evangelists believed that our Lord was 
dealing in this case with Hebrews, or with persons bound by 
the law of Moses, then for them, believers in the Messiah, 
there were no legal or moral difficulties at all. 

There are, indeed, those who are content to rest the case on 
the absolute right of the Deity to deal at will with the property 
of the creatures whom he has made ; but waving that point, there 
is another question, namely, whether this assertion of power 
was such as to involve serious injury to the proprietary rights of 
innocent persons. This is the character which Professor 
Huxley stamps upon the narrative ; justly, as he thinks, but, as 
I hold, in defiance of historical authority. I agree with him, 
however, that it is material to know whether the act recorded 
involved the infliction of a heavy penalty upon conduct in 
itself innocent, ; 

Our main question then is the lawfulness and innocence 
of the employment of the swineherds. The ethnical character 
of Gadara and of its district derives its interest from its rela- 
tion to that main question. In my opinion, not formed with- 
out an attempt at full examination, there is no historical war- 
rant for doubting that the swineherds were persons bound by 
the Mosaic law. In the opinion of Mr. Huxley, “the proof 
that Gadara was, to all intents and purposes, a Gentile, and not 
a Jewish city, is complete.” And, again, “Gadara was for 
Josephus just as much a Gentile city as Ptolemais.” Utterly 
contesting these two propositions, 1 make two admissions: 
first, that one or more of the many and sparse references of 
Josephus may easily mislead a prepossessed and incomplete 
inquirer; and secondly, that in the territory of. Gadara and in 
various other parts of Palestine, it would be a mistake to look 
for a perfectly homogeneous population, either Hebrew or Gen- 
tile. Professor Huxley’s master fallacy is his assumption as to 
the cleavage of the Palestinian communities. According to 
him, all that was anti-Roman was Jewish or Hebrew, and all 
that acted on the other side was Gentile; while the whole text 
of Josephus testifies that the Jews themselves were sharply 
divided into a Roman and anti-Roman faction. 

Let me now summarily point out what I conceive to be the 
main sources of error, which, taken together, vitiate the entire 
argument of Professor Huxley. 

1. Throughout the paper he confounds together what I had 
distinguished, namely, the city of Gadara and the vicinage 
attached to it, not as a mere fomerzum, but as a rural district. 

2. He more fatally confounds the local city government and its 
followings, including, perhaps, the whole wealthy class and those 
attached to it, with the ethnical character of the general popu- 
lation. 

3. Hisone item of direct evidence as to the Gentile character 
of the city, refers only to the former and not to the latter. 

4. He fatally confounds the question of political party with 
those of nationality and religion, and assumes that those who 
took the side of Rome in the factions that prevailed, could not 
be subject to the Mosaic Law. 

5. His examination of the text of Josephus is alike one-sided, 
inadequate, and erroneous. 

6. Finally, he sets aside, on grounds not critical or historical, 
but purely subjective, the primary historical testimony on the 
subject, namely, that of the three Synoptic Evangelists, who 
write as contemporaries, and deal directly with the subject, 
neither of which is done by any other authority. 

7. And he treats the entire question, in the narrow form in 
which it arises, upon secular testimony, as if it were capable of 
a solution so clear and summary as to warrant the use of the 


extremest weapons of controversy against those who presume 
to differ from him. 


(Mr. Gladstone here evinces his perfect familiarity with the writings of Jose- 
phus, Strabo and others, and adduces an apparently overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence in support of the view that the Mosaic Law was the public law of Gadaris 
and while not denying that the population of Decapolis was a mixed one, asserts 
that it would run counter to every law of reasonable historic interpretation, to 
assume that the swineherds were punished by Christ for pursuing, what was to 
them, an innocent calling.] 
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“ASMID SIKHAR;” OR, THE SUMMIT OF BLISS. 
J. C. THOMPSON, 


American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal, Chicago, 
January. 


N the district of Hazaribagh, some two hundred miles from 
Calcutta, stands Parasnath, the holy hill of the Jain 
devotees, and the site of the apotheosis of the sage Parasvan- 
atha and his comrades. Formerly, it was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to get there, but now the train runs as far as 
Giridhi, one of the chief stations of the coal industry of Bengal, 
which is only sixteen miles from the base of the hill. Last 
Easter a companion and myself paid a visit to this place, so 
venerated by the followers of the Jain faith. The Jains, 1 may 
mention, are Hindoos who, many centuries ago, relinquished 
the Brahminical religion and adopted one which may be des- 
cribed as a compromise between Brahminism and Buddhism. 
Eight miles from Giridhi we came to the dry bed of the 
Barrakur, on the bank of whichisa Jain temple of fair size and 
some pretensions to beauty,the style being the usual inverted 
tea-cup shaped cupola, distinctive of the temples of the sect. 
Here, too, we came in sight of Parasnath, and after the monot- 
onous flatness of Lower Bengal our eyes rested with infinite 
relief on the blue outline of the mountain, with its eight rugged 
peaks looming dark against the horizon, as they rise abruptly 
from the low undulating country, characteristic of most coal 
districts. Nearly 4,500 feet in height, and surrounded by hills 
of greatly inferior altitude, the effect produced is very striking. 
By the Jains it is called emphatically “ Asmid Sikhar”—or “ The 
Summit of Bliss,” and as the eye leaves the arid plain and rests 
on its majestic outline, with tints that vary from hour to hour, 
each, in the pure, clear atmosphere, seeming more beautiful 
than the last, one can scarcely wonder that it should have 
attracted to itself the hermit Parasvanatha, or that his follow- 
ers, apart from the memories evoked by his name, should 
regard it with peculiar veneration. From the Barrakur the 
road winds through a continuous forest of Sal-trees (Shorea 
robusta), which, even at that season, retained their green 
foliage, in marked contrast to the parched brown soil on which 
they grow. At different points on the crest of the hill are 
twenty gumi/zs, or shrines, each containing a foot mark. These are 
worshipped as the imprints left by the Tirthankarus, the pilgrim 
comrades of Parasvanatha, at the moment when they finally 
quitted the earth and attained the condition of Nirvana, or 
total extinction. Near the summit is a Jain temple, containing 
rather a fine image, in black stone, of Parasvanatha, sitting, 
cross-legged, in the usual attitude of Buddhistic contemplation, 
with the hooded cobra extended over his head, which forms 
the distinguishing mark of the images of this saint. Some say 
that, one day, a heavy shower of rain fell while the saint was 
busy with his devotions, and would have disturbed him, but 
that the king serpent, Dharna, came to protect him. Others 
assert that the serpent was sent by the Supreme God, Mahadeo, 
to keep off the contact of all evil things from the saint during 
the period of his Tapasya, or abstract contemplation, The 
temple itself is of the ordinary cupola shape, and far from well 
kept, the garden especially being in a very slovenly condition. 
A few gazndas, or marigolds, always seen in Hindoo temples, 
were growing around the walls, but we looked in vain for the 
holy ¢u/sz, or basil, which is so greatly revered by orthodox 
Brahmins. We were not allowed to go into the temple, but to 
stand outside and look in, and on the path leading to itisa 
notice that “ No Europeans, Mahomedans, or low-cast Hindoos” 
are to enter the temple. 

Jainism is described as a compromise between Buddhism 
and Brahminism, the word “Jaina itself signifying a van- 
quisher of human infirmities.” The resemblances between it 
and Buddhism are many. Both lay down that it is sin to 
destroy animal life which by the Jains is described as being 
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“without beginning and without end.” “Through sin it passes 
through animals or goes to Hell; through vice and virtue com- 
bined it passes into men, and through virtue alone it ascends to 
Heaven. Through annihilation of both vice and virtue, it 
attains emancipation.” The chief impediment to annihilation 
is Jap or sin which is defined as the cause of unhappiness to 
mankind, and under which are included all human passions 
and infirmities. These hindrances to liberation are counter- 


balanced by Samvara, which is the power of rightly directing . 


and controlling the senses, in contradistinction to Asrava, 
their wrong direction, and by Nirjara, or the practice which 
destroys or wears away earthly impurities. This latter is 
divided into external nirjara, comprising fasting, silence and 
bodily mortification; and internal nirjara which consists of 
repentance, piety, protection of the virtuous, meditative 
abstraction and disregard both of virtue and vice as mere 
modes of action. Moksha or final liberation from the chain 
of works is described in the following beautiful words: “As a 
bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to wash off 
the dirt with which it was stained, and drying its pinions in 
the sunshine, soars aloft, so does the soul, released from long 
confinement, soar aloft, never to return.” 

The great distinction between the Brahmin and the Budd- 
hist ascetics, is that the former seek, by continual self-mortifi- 
cation, to be freed from the transmigration imposed upon the 
spirit, by absorption into the essence of Brahma, there to dwell 
forever; whilst the latter seek, not the bliss of absorption into 
the source of all spirit life, but a release from the toils and 
labors of a weary round of change by the utter extinction of 
the spirit. The five Jain 1/ahavratas, or chief moral precepts, 
are almost identical with the Buddhist Panchasz/a, viz., tender- 
ness for animal life, truth, chastity, honesty and restraint of 
worldly desires. Neither Jains nor Buddhists believe in vica- 
rious atonement; each man must work out his own salvation, 
and herein lies the main-spring of their strength, and the 
secret of the attraction they have so wonderfully exercised. 

Besides these main tenets the Jains formulate a number of 
minor and somewhat grotesque instructions; such as not to go 
into the open air while it is raining, or after dark for fear of 
swallowing a fly. Tosteam water thrice before drinking it, and 
not to walk into the wind lest it should blow insects into the 
mouth. Some ardent devotees even go so far as to carry a 
brush to sweep insects away before sitting down, and a moha- 
mati or mouth-cloth that they may not swallow insects when 
they are engaged in prayer. The Jains also deny the divine 
origin and infallible authority of the Vedas, no doubt, as Prof. 
Wilson has pointed out, on account of their enjoining sacrifices. 
But though the resemblance to Buddhism is so strong, it is a 
curious fact that the priests in the Jain temples are Brahmins, 
who conduct the ceremonial rites and who are quite distinct 
from the Yatis, or devotees, who are entitled to dispense with 
acts of worship. The Tirthankaras, or sages, of whom Paras- 
vanatha was the last and greatest, performed no rites them- 
selves, and gave no instructions for their performance by 
others. The Jains also recognize the Brahminical division into 
castes which the Buddhists entirely reject. A converted Jain, 
moreover, is received by the Brahmins and acknowledged 
either as a Kshatriya or as a Vaisya, two of the Brahminical 
castes. The Jains, however, like the Buddhists, perform no 


shradh, or annual funeral ceremony, in honor of a dead father, 
which plays so important a part in the life of every orthodox 
Hindoo. 

It was asad thought that this religion, in its inception so full 
of noble ideas, and of revolt against the debasing creeds of 
the day, should have gradually sunk to the level of a mere 
degraded superstition, whose votaries know not the meaning 
of half the rites they practice, nor of the tenets they profess. 
Of a truth, there is no intellectual and religious death like the 
“deep slumber of conviction,” that will admit of no argument, 
and unable to change with the exigencies of succeeding times, 
is bound firmly down by fetters forged for it in the dim vista of 


the past. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GETTYSBURG THIRTY YEARS AFTER.—I. 


His Roya. HIGHNESS THE CouNT OF PARIS, 
MAjOR-GENERAL O. O. HOWARD, 
MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. SLOCUM, 
MAJOR-GENERAL ABNER DOUBLEDAY. 





North American Review, New York, February. 
THE COUNT OF PARIS: 


O the call of Gen. Butterfield, chief of staff of the Army of 
the Potomac in the decisive battle of Gettysburg, had 
responded nearly all the surviving chiefs who were the principal 
actors in that great drama. Instead of ghostly legions march- 
ing in unearthly silence, I had around me, on the 14th of 
October last, upon the historic field, all the living leaders whose 
names will always be associated with the history of that great 
battle. It was, indeed, a high compliment which they paid toa 
true friend of their country, who, after having served with them 
in the same army, had undertaken to write an impartial account 
of the great struggle. This compliment I once more grate- 
fully acknowledge. 

Having minutely described the field of battle, and mastered, I 
believe, all the operations which were conducted upon it with- 
out having seen the ground, I was very anxious to know 
whether the personal inspection of this ground would corre- 
spond with the ideas I had formed by the study of the maps. 
That my expectation was fully realized speaks volumes for the 
accuracy of those maps. I confess that only by a very natural 
process of the mind I had imagined that every inequality of the 
ground, except perhaps the bold profiles of the Round Tops 
and Culp’s Hill, was more marked than I found it to be in 
reality. 

It was only when we stood on the platform of the belfry of 
the theological seminary, that I clearly understood the strength 
and importance of the ridge to which this building gives its 
name. From this point, also, it was easy to recognize the 
natural weakness of the position in which the Eleventh Corps 
had to support the brunt of Ewell’s attacks. That the whole 
line occupied on the afternoon of July 1st by the two Federal 
corps darmeé was bound to crumble to pieces as soon as it 
should be strongly assailed from the north and north-east, was 
too evident for discussion. 

The rugged ground of Culp’s Hill (which we visited in the 
afternoon) must be seen, to understand the nature of the 
bloody fight which took place on its eastern slope. To fully 
realize its importance for the defense of the Federal lines, a 
glance to the westward is necessary, and shows how near it 
lies to the part of those lines which occupied Cemetery Ridge, 
and extended farther south. It is impossible, then, not to be 
struck by what must be called Lee’s capital error in the disposi- 
tion of his forces on the second and third days of the battle. I 
do not hesitate to ascribe the defeat of his army principally to 
the extension of his left, opposite Culp’s Hill. 

This excessive development of Lee’s front, which gave his 
adversary the advantage of the interior lines toa degree rarely 
seen on any field of battle, deprived him not only of the power of 
concentration but also of the means of securing combined action. 
It is almost certain that he did not expect, on the evening of 
the Ist, the unconquerable resistance which, on the following 
morning, alone prevented his two wings from being strongly 
connected. 

In an angle of the crossroads lies the celebrated peach 
orchard, soaked by the blood of the gallant soldiers of the 
Third Corps. Streams of ink have since flowed in the contro- 
versy upon the merits or defects of the position taken on this 
ground by our brave friend, General Sickles. A careful study 
of the ground will show that at a certain distance one can 
easily mistake the value of a position which appears to have a 
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command over the neighborhood, but which, on closer inspec- 
tion, turns out to be very weak. This applies to all the ground 
crossed by the Emmettsburg road, but not to the bold profile 
of Little Round Top. 

On the importance of this place, consecrated by the death of 
Weed, Vincent, and so many of their brave followers, there is 
no room for discussion. The bronze statue of Warren, stand- 
ing like a living man on a protruding bowlder, reminds the 
visitor of the happy initiative which secured to the Federals 
the possession of Little Round Top. I must confess that I 
was deeply moved at the sight of this monument, raised to the 
memory of this gallant officer, whose heart was broken forever 
by the unjust persecution of which he was the victim. 

We last visited the small wooden country house which served 
as Meade’s headquarters, and where was held the memorable 
council of war, in which it was decided to fight out the greatest 
battle of the war in the positions in which a mere accident had 
placed the contending hosts. This was a fighting council, and 
whatever may have been General Meade’s utterances therein, 
he must reap the whole benefit of the decision he indorsed 
and carried into effect. 


GENERAL HOWARD: 


Six of our party had been corps commanders, and one had 
led a great cavalry division. Generals Gobin and Orland 
Smith were now prominent railroad managers. 

Think of it, comrades, what we saw in the genial, sunshiny 
presence of our guests! 

. We saw the gray locks thrown back froma high forehead ; 
twenty-seven years ago they had another and a darker hue. 

We saw large, bright eyes, beaming with gentleness; they 
were as full, but: more fiery, then. 

We saw a heavy man with but one foot; he was then, July 1, 
of slight build, quick step, and had two feet. 

We saw deep wrinkles, dimming sight, and a feeble step; 
this one was then a strong young man, with a solid tread. 

We saw a tall, soldierly figure, erect still, but with such 
pleasant ways and growing peace of look! Hewas sturdy once, 
almost fierce in his battle-charge. 

Years have crowned that sensitive man of middle life and 
not lessened his manhood. He had then a fair complexion 
and flaxen head. 

And here is the very happy face, that is round and fresh as 
the morning, but with an aged beard. He then could work all 
day and all night, and make a hundred thousand others do the 
same. 

Among them sat the Comte de Paris—whom the soldiers 
pleasantly dubbed “ Captain Paris.” He is as tall as in "62, but 
time has left his mark upon him. There are lines of care and 
thought; there is a higher forehead and a fuller form. Years 
agone we remember the youth, bright and strong, whose 
twenty-two summers gave evidence of a hearty young life, full 
of hope, full of enthusiasm, very like that of the son now by 
his side. 

After the Gettysburg trip, several old feuds and misunder- 
standings essentially gave way. The great healer and good 
hearts usually work goodly changes. There may have been 
errors; there is no shame in their confession and correction. 
There may have been a too heated rivalry, and consequent 
injustice. Brought together by the Comte’s cheery visit, in 
his conciliating presence, the rivalry may now be over; the 
injustice seen and acknowledged. Why not? 

GENERAL SLOCUM: 

Nearly all our great battles were fought on fields where one 
portion of the line was hidden from another. The command- 
ing officer of the right of the line at Gettysburg saw nothing 
of the operations on the left. His duty was with his own 
command, which was entirely hidden from the left. When he 
left Gettysburg after the battle, he had seen nothing of the first 
day’s operations, had not been on Little Round Top, nor seen 
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the Devil’s Den, nor visited the field of Gregg’s magnificent 
cavalry fight. On his return to the field, after the close of the 
war, all these scenes were visited, and a far clearer knowledge 
of the events of the great contest was obtained. 

The recent visit, in company with the Comte de Paris, was 
the most profitable of all the visits I have ever made at Gettys- 
burg, not excepting the one made with General Longstreet 
and other Confederate officers. The Comte, who is an exceed- 
ingly painstaking and conscientious historian, visited the field 
to verify his history of the battle. He was accompanied by a 
representative of each corps of the Union army, and not a 
point on the field escaped his observation. The replies of 
Generals Howard and Doubleday to his questions on the field 
of the first day’s battle, convinced me that our troops had 
fought a hard fight, and had been handled with skill. I was 
also convinced that it was a fortunate thing for our army that 
we were compelled to leave that field. As an officer who was 
with us expressed it, ‘‘On the first day we were pounded into 
a splendid position.” 

Our visit to Little Round Top served to increase my admira- 
tion of General Warren, and my sense of the great debt due 
him for his services on the field. His military knowledge 
enabled him to see in Little Round Top the key of the field, 
and soldierly instinct prompted him, without waiting orders, 
to seize it. Any delay on his part would have been fatal. 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY : 


Not having been at Gettysburg for several years, I had 
formed the idea that it was covered with monumental abor- 
tions, and was agreeably surprised to see so many beautiful 
and attractive memorial structures. Throughout the wide 
fields marble soldiers are represented as kneeling, loading, and 
firing, and the effect is very striking and picturesque. 

Upon reaching the ground, I found it as familiar to me as it 
was twenty-seven years ago, when the First Corps came up to 
relieve Buford, who with his cavalry was holding those perilous 
ridges, and looking anxiously to the south for help. Reynolds 
had been placed in command of the First, Third and Eleventh 


Corps, and was eager to meet the enemy. He was not one of 
your retiring generals, nor in favor of making an everlasting 
war of positions. Hordes of the enemy were ravaging his 
native State, and he determined to fight them 4 oufrance as 
soon as he could get at them. The Confederate forces were 
impoverishing a large part of Pennsylvania by their merciless 
requisitions. It might almost be said of them as of the old 
Danes, when they landed on the coast of England : 
‘** With hands of steel and tongues of flame 
They ragec the country through ; 
And where the Norseman sickle came 

No crop but hunger grew.” 

Two roads lead into Gettysburg from the west, coming 
together at the edge of the town. I had sent an aide to ask for 
orders, and received this message from General Reynolds: 
‘* Tell Doubleday I will hold on to this road, and he must hold 
on to that one.” 

It was his last order. Archer’s Confederate column attempted 
to take possession of a piece of woods between the two roads. 
Reynolds, almost unattended, imprudently rode in there to 
reconnoitre. As he turned his head to see how near we were, 
one of the enemy’s sharpshooters must have seen him, and put 
a bullet through his neck, killing him instantly. 

Towards the close of the first day’s contest, Hancock rode up 
and told me that he had been sent to assume command of the 
field. As he was junior in rank to General Howard, he had no 
right, technically speaking, to supersede the latter. Meade 
had assigned him to that duty, but under the law only the 
President could place a junior general over a senior. Howard 
did not recognize him as his superior, and I think Hancock, as 
he rode over to me, was in some doubt as to whether I, ascom- 
mander of the First Corps would acknowledge him as Howard's 
superior. As Hancock ranked me, however, the question did 
not concern me personally, and I saw that if I refused to 
eee = gs his delegated authority, both the First and 
Eleventh Corps would be surrounded and captured. Had I 
refused to do so, the battle of Gettysburg would, in all proba- 
bility, have had a different termination. Hancock was our 
good genius, for he at once brought order out of confusion and 


made such admirable dispositions that he secured the ridge 
and held it. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, OR THE GREAT CONSUM- 
MATION. By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., author of 
The Light of Asia, etc. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1891. 

(* The Light of Asia,” the epic poem which had for its hero Gautama, the 
founder of Buddhism, is here succeeded by an epic with the Founder of Chris- 
tianity as its hero. The selection of a theme which has been so often treated by 
poets in divers languages, shows considerable confidence on the part of the 
author in his ability to give fresh interest to his subject. For his task he has 
extraordinary qualifications ; an unusual acquaintance with Oriental learning and 
poetry; a knowledge, gained by residence, of the Holy Land, where, as he tells us 
in a note, he owned for some time the ground at Nazareth on which stood the 
synagogue in which Christ, by reading the famous passage from Isaiah, provoked 
the wrath of those who heard Him—a vigorous imagination, and a long practice in 
the art of verse. To this art special attention is called in an ‘‘ Introductory ’’ to 
the present volume by Mr, Richard Henry Stoddard, who asserts that to call poetry 
an inspiration is a delusion, ‘‘ fostered by immature rhymesters to palliate their 
shortcomings and impart dignity to their trivialities.”.. Mr. Stoddard further com- 
pares the English poetry of to-day to a great kingdom, with one ruler, Lord Ten- 
nyson, whose power is shared by other members of his intellectual line, who are 
lords and governors of their separate dependencies and provinces, such as Brown- 
ing in the domain of spiritual tragedy, Matthew Arnold in the cloister of scholarly 
meditation, Swinburne in the halls of stormy harmony, Rossetti in the border- 
land between things seen and unseen, William Morris in a paradise of earthly 
visions and fancies, and Sir Edwin Arnold in the barbaric splendors of the 
Orient—the shadowy maze of its mythology, and the mysterious light of its specu- 
lation.”’ 

“ The Light of the World” opens with ‘“‘ At Bethlehem,” a sort of prelude in 
rhymed heroic verse, in which are narrated the Birth of Christ, the Angelic Vision 
of the shepherds, the Visit of the Magi, and the Murder of the Innocents by 
Herod, followed by the Flight into Egypt. This lays the groundwork of the sub- 
sequent story, divided into six Books, and consisting of a narrative on successive 
days, by Mary Magdalene, of the principal events of Christ’s life. All these 
Books, with the exception of a brief episode, descriptive of ancient Tyre, are in 
blank heroic verse. Of the blank verse, it may be said, that while it lacks the 
majestic features of much of Milton’s blank verse, and of his alone, yet in its 
varied melody, its artful pauses, its mingling of sonorous names and phrases 
with the many monosyllables of our English tongue, and its fine flow as it sweeps 
through long sentences—of which there are not a few—it is hardly equalled by 
any blank verse which has appeared in this century. The descriptions of scenery 
are full of Oriental light and color, and there are highly wrought passages replete 
with passion and dramatic force. The reverence with which the theme is 
handled will afford no little satisfaction to all religious minds, while to every 
reader the poem will prove interesting. The value of the book is increased bya 
portrait of Sir Edwin asa frontispiece, and fourteen full-page reproductions of 
drawings, by Hoffmann, depicting scenes in the life of Christ. These masterly 
ilustrations,so admirably drawn and composed, so various in their figures, so 
abounding in humanity, tenderness, and sympathy with the scenes depicted, give 
an additional charm to the poet’s lines. We begin our Digest with the First 
Book, entitled ‘‘ Mary Magdalene.’’] 


]* ‘the third spring after Jesus Christ had passed; in the fifth 
moon, when Galilee is green,” Pontius Pilate went north to answer 
before Cesar charges made against Pilate for his conduct in subduing 
the rebellion in Samaria. On his way he stopped for the night ata 
city on Lake Tiberias : 
His Lake, the sea of Chinnereth 
The waves He loved, the waves that kissed His feet 
So many blessed days. Oh! happy waves! 
This city, when Pilate stopped there, stretched to the adjacent lake 
Proud fortress-arms, and—Lady of the plain— 
Holding the keys of glad Gennesaret, 
Took tribute of all passers. Vainly praised 
For thy strong tower,—soaring so high, now laid 
Lost in the dust—yet wert thou marked to live, 
Stamped for immortal memory by one name, 
Hers who “‘ loved much,” and had her home in thee, 
Mary of Magdala. 

On this night, Pilate, as often before, was tormented by recollections 
of the Man he ‘“‘ did adjudge unrighteously.” In conversation with 
his wife, Claudia, the Roman Governor recalled all the incidents of 
the trial, and reproached himself for having yielded to the clamor of 
the Jewish mob and allowed Jesus to be crucified. Claudia, in answer, 
reminded her husband of the dreams she had, and how she wrote to 
him to let ‘‘ that innocent one” go free; and added what she had 
heard about the Resurrection. This led Pilate to inquire whether 
there was any one in the town who followed Him 

And cleaves, distraught to such wild fancy yet 
That Cross, and spear, and gravestone did not end ?’’ 

To this query a Syrian handmaid gave reply, that the house in 
which Pilate was lodging was that of Mary Magdalene, a dame, much 
honored then for noble works, but formerly ‘‘ devil-haunted and the 





wildest wench of Galilee, before the Nazarene tamed her and taught 
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her.” This ‘‘ Lady Miriam,” Pilate courteously requests to see him. 
And so she enters. The beauty of her face, still bearing marks of the 
strong passions which had wrecked her former life, is compared to the 
famous extinct valcano, Fuji San, near Tokyo, in Japan, whose lofty 
bulk 

Raged once, all flame; which broke its boundaries, 

And—torn and red and furious—scattered round 

Levin, and lava-slime, and barren ash, 

Blighting what lay below. Then camefthe hush ; 

And that which was all terrible, grew fair. 

The Hill of Hell is Crest of Paradise! 

The cup which on its head steamed scarlet reek 

And spilled forth fires, wears in the cloudless blue 

A silvery rim of snows; the fevered breast 

Slumbers in comforted, unbroken calm, 

With placid bands, and gilded clouds girt round, 

And hues of sunrise and of sunset soft 

On the scorched rocks. Where molten channels ran, 

Streams of sweet mountain crystal babble down 

Embellishing black glen and fissured cliff, 

Deep hollows where sad Winter hides away 

From Summer, with the snow still in her lap; 

And shoulders of sharp crags and windy shelves ; 

With laughing light of flowers, and sparkling threads 

Of the white falling water, and green glades 

Where wild birds have their home, and plumy ferns 

Wave for them, and the iris decks their nests 

With flutter of her purple velvet flags. 

‘*Wottest thou who I am?” asked Pilate of Mary. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
answered, ‘‘ I know thee well. *Twas thou didst send my Master to 
the Cross. But I remember what we heard him say at last, ‘ Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’” ‘‘ Nay, but 7 knew !” 
quoth Pontius. Then, in compliance with the expressed wish of 
Pilate, Mary ‘‘ told the things which had befallen after Calvary.” As 
she spoke many drew into the marbled court, silently, one by one, and 
among them came 

Leaving his kneeling camel at the gate— 

A swarthy stranger in the Eastern garb, 
Girdled and turbaned, as those use who wend 
In the far toiling caravans of Hind. 

The story of Mary was too much for Pilate’s equanimity. He dared 
not trust himself to hear more. ‘‘One other watch spent here,” he 
cried, ‘‘ will brand me Nazarene.” So, buckling on his Roman sword, 
and summoning his followers, at daybreak he rode forth on his way. 

The swarthy stranger who drew near to listen to what Mary had to 
say, was one of the Magi, who years before at Bethlehem had laid at 
the feet of the infant Christ the gold and silk and myrrh. In his dis- 
tant home rumors had reached this Magus of some of the wonderful 
events in the life of the Babe whom he had worshipped. And now he, 
a follower of Buddha, and the sole survivor of those who had been led 
to Bethlehem so many winters past by the strange white star, had 
come to ask Mary Magdalene to tell him what she knew about her 
Jesus. She bowed and kissed his hands, and begged him to stay with 
her a space ; an invitation he readily accepted. Then ‘‘ day by day, 
for six fair friendly days,” the Lady and the Magus sat in gentle 
converse, 

And where they sate the place was suitable 

For lofty talk. A cool, white paven court 

Shut by high walls from noise of the bazaar, 
With fountains tinkling on the veiny stones, 
And trickling basins, where the silvery fins 

Of fishes fanned, and crimson lotus-cups 

Lolled on the water; and papyrus spread 

Her filmy fingers; and in painted jars 

Citron and oleander spread around 

Delicious odors; and with fearless wing 

The friendly silken swallow, nest-building, 
Came and went, lightsome, through the latticed stone, 
Where rounded arches let the blue sky in 

And one might see a topmost palm-branch wave, 
There, on the soft-piled carpets, sadly glad, 
Told she the Master’s story. 

In the long recital Mary spared not herself. Of her ‘‘ golden 
infamy ” she hesitated not to speak, and told how grew her love for 
Him, until she broke upon His feet the box of costly spikenard, and 
He told her that her sins were all forgiven. 


The Master himself she described as one 


Of a commanding stature—beautiful— 

Bearing such countenance as whoso gazed 

Must love or fear. Wine-color shone His hair 
Glittering and waved,—an aureole folded down, 
Its long rays lighted locks,—which fell and flowed, 
Fair parted from the middle of His head, 
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After the manner of the Nazarites. 

Even and clear His forehead ; and the face 

Of dignity surpassing, pure and pale 

As the Greek’s marble, but flushed frequently 
With the bright bloom of manhood. Nose and mouth 
Faultless for grace, and full and soft the beard, 
Forked, of the hazelled color of His hair ; 

The great eyes blue and radiant; mild as sky 

Of spring-time after rain, yet terrible 

As lightning leaping sudden from that sky, 

When He rebuked. In admonition calm ; 

In tender hours each word like music’s soul 

Heard past the sound! Not ofttimes seen to smile, 
More oft to weep ; yet of a lofty cheer 
Commonly—nay, of playful raillery, 

And swift wit, softened with sweet gravity. 
Straight-standing like a palm-tree ; hands and limbs 
So moulded that the noblest copy them : 

Among the sons of men fairest and first. 


Then Mary passed to a description of the miracles, telling how the 
dead were raised to life. And when the Buddhist queried whether 
that could be, his hostess rose, and going into the women’s room 
brought back with her Shélomith, the daughter of Jair, whom Jesus 
raised from death in Galilee. The fair face of this damsel was 
exceeding pale, and looked paler for her coal-black tresses and 
large eyes of jet. Yet with her pallor a light smile always played 
upon her countenance. She had seen what none else sees, and 
journeyed toa land whence none return, and heard with living ears 
what the deadsay. When the Magus asked her what she remembered 
of that black time she answered, ‘‘ He bade we should not greatly 
speak of what was wrought,” and so excused herself. 

As the talk went on, the lady of the house dwelt at length upon His 
parables, and upon His two great commandments, love of God and 
love of man, and came at last to ‘‘ The Great Consummation,” His 
Agony, His Trial, Condemnation, Death, Crucifixion and Burial. 
Then she paused—‘‘ the great drops welling from her eyes”—and 
after a little related how she went at daybreak on the first day of the 
week, to find the grave open and the body gone, and how in searching 
for it she met one whom, with her eyes dim with grief, she thought 
to be the gardener. To him she said: 


** Sir, if ‘tis thou hast borne Him hence, 
Tell me where thou hast laid Him. Then will I 
Bear Him away!’ 


‘* What answer came to that ?”’ 
Fetching deep breath, the Indian asked ,— 


And she— 
Her white arms wide out-raught—as if she saw 
His feet again to clasp; her true knee bent 
As He were there to worship ; her great eyes 
Shining with glow of fearless, faithful love, 
As if, once more, they looked Him in the face, 
And drank divinest peace—replied, elate : 
“ Ah, Friend! such answer that my sadness turned 
Gladness, as suddenly as grey is gold 
When the sun springs in glory! such a word 
As made my mourning laugh itself to nought 
Like a cloud melting to the blue! Such word 
As, with more music than earth ever heard, 
Set my swift-dancing veins full well aware 
Who so the day dawned, and the city stirred, 
And the vast, idle world went busy on, 
And the birds carolled, and in palm-tree tops, 
The wise doves cooed of love! Oh, a dear word 
Spoke first to me, and, after me, to all, 
That all may always know He is the Lord, 
And Death is dead, and new times come for men; 
And Héaven’s ways justified, and Christ alive, 
Whom we saw die, nailed on the cruel Cross! 
For, while I lay there, sobbing at His feet, 
The word He spake—my Lord! my King! my Christ! 
Was my name: 

“*MARY!” 


. “If I say the dead 
Catch tone of some such melting tenderness 


When first their lovers in the new life flock 

To greet and’kiss them, telling them sweet things 

Of bliss beyond, and Love crowned Conqueror ; 

If I should speak of children, dreaming ill 

And then grown ware it is the dear safe breast 

Of their fond mother which they fret upon! 

If I should liken hopeless mariners , 

Snatched sudden from black gulfs ; or men condemned, 
Ransomed from chains, and led to marriage feasts ;— 
With the swift comfort of that instant change, 

All must fall short! No pauses had I then, 

No language have I now! only I turned 

My quick _— upward ; saw Him; knew Him! sprang 
Crying, ‘ Rabboni!—Lord! my Lord! dear Lord!’” 
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TENURE AND TOIL; OR, RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
PROPERTY AND LABOR. By John Gibbons, LL.D. Cloth, 
12mo, 316 pp. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


{The author begins with the propositions that there is something radically 
wrong in our national policy; that the unrest and discontent felt and heard in 
every line of social and industrial life are but the protests of a struggling 
humanity against hardships and oppressions growing out of the inequalities of 
conditions which are the natural and necessary outgrowth of defective and per- 
verted Jaws, and that the murmur of the millions is but a plea for justice. His 
remedies are (1) to make Labor and Capital sharers in the profits which are the 
joint products of both; (2) to “wf Trusts, and (3) to abolish speculation in the 
public land, restrict ownership, and afford the deserving poor means to build for 
themselves homes on the public domain which Providence provided as the com- 
mon heritage of the people. ] 


EXT to the right of life and liberty there is nothing which so 
potently and pleasurably impresses the imagination, and so inter- 
weaves itself in the affections of mankind as the right of property; and 


whatever visionary speculations may have been advanced by fanciful 
writers, there never was a period in the history of civilized nations in 
which property was ever common in the sense that each one took from 
the public stock, to his own use, such things as his fancy favored, or 
desires demanded ; such a state of things may have existed among 
savage tribes, whose history is recent as compared with that recorded 
inthe Pentateuch. (In human history civilization preceded barbar- 
ism. The latter is a condition wrought by the decadence and decom- 
position of the former.) The true theory, grounded on reason, and 
verified by the philosophy of human events, is that the right of prop- 
erty, like the right of liberty, finds its basic principle in the law of 
natural justice, and its recognition and support find effective expression 
in the law of civil society. 

The division of mankind into classes, masters and slaves, lords and 
vassals, was the result of invasion and conquest. The conquering 
leader appropriated the possessions of the conquered, and set them to 
dig and delve to gratify his own mercenary greed. Through long . 
centuries, warfare was waged between these two classes with varying 
fortunes, the one striving to retain and extend its despotic power, the 
other struggling to escape from the bondage of tyranny and attain 
freedom of thought and action. Every effort made for the redress of 
human wrongs or to gain and defend the sacred rights of person or 
property, whether failing, dishonored as rebellion, or succeeding, 
dignified: as revolution, in the world’s annals, but lifted humanity a 
measure higher in the scale of progress, and brought it a step nearer 
universal liberty. Each of these heroic efforts gained strength and 
momentum from the preceding, until it culminated in that grand 
climacteric—the American Revolution—which wrought the political 
apotheosis of mankind. 

The right of property in land is of Divine origin, as is abundantly 
demonstrated by the Bible ; it has, moreover, been recognized among 
all civilized nations. It is not an absolute right which belongs to man 
as a natural being, but a relative and restricted right which arises from 
his social relations; and Henry George’s deduction that the remedy for 
the unequal distribution of wealth is to make land common property, 
is based on a false assumption. The right of property is a private 
right, a natural right, and a legal right, and so long as society exists 
for the protection, preservation and perpetuation of personal liberty, 
of, personal security and of the inviolability of private property, a 
man ought not only to be protected in his right to things tangible and 
possessory, but should also be protected in his just expectations as to 
things intangible, suchas the fruits of his labor, which decome valu- 
able rights of property. The prohibitory liquor laws recently passed 
in Kansas and Iowa, based, as they were, upon the theory that indivi- 
dual rights must yield and be set aside whenever the public good 
requires the sacrifice, is a sample of legal subterfuge and judicial 
robbery, more dangerous even to society than Henry George’s teach- 
ings, more dangerous, because evincing a more corrupt state of 
public morals than all the wild vaporings of the wildest anarchists 
from the beginning of the French Revolution down to the execution 
of August Spies and his associates. ‘‘ Security under the law,” said 
Erskine, ‘‘ is the choicest fruit of English liberty.” 

Any system of religion, philosophy or political economy, that dis- 
courages honest labor by teaching that the land which other men 
reclaim, cultivate and make fruitful, belongs as much to him that 
sleeps as to him that toils, is contrary to the laws of natural justice, 
inimical to civilization, and blasphemous as against things sacred and 
essential to the welfare of society. . . . 

The wide gulf which separates labor and capital may be bridged, 
and the bitter differences which are fostering a dangerous antagonism 
between them, may be harmonized by allowing the laborer to partici- 
pate in the profits of his employer’s business—profits which are the 
joint products of his labor and his employer's capital. Employees 
engaging in an occupation should receive their wages, and interest on 
the capital value of their labor. It is as necessary to purchase their 
labor in order to build a road for example, as it is to purchase the 
right of way, and the materials used in its construction. The capital- 
ist receives back the equivalent which he paid for the labor and 
materials, with accrued profit, but the labor of the workman, invested 
in the same enterprise, becomes wholly merged in it ; but as long as 
the industry endures, the profit-producing power of that labor is con- 
tributing tothe enhancement of the business and increase of its revenues. 

(The writer discusses strikes and lock-outs, and the methods of dealing with 
them. Places the responsibility for existing conditions on the State, which is con- 
sequently called on to supply the remedy, calls for the enforcement of the prompt 
payment of wages, recommends the limitation of ownership and prohibition of 
trusts, demands an equitable division of property and the redistribution of the 


populace, by deporting the surplus pepulation of great cities, to country home~ 
steads, and the utilization of the Treasury surplus to pay the cost. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 

Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman died, after 
a brief illness, in this City, last Saturday after- 
noon, aged 71 years. 





New York Herald, Feb. 15.—General Sher- 
man was in many respects a unique character. 
He was a man of simple manners, a product of 
our peculiar institutions, as pure minded and 
honest as Coriolanus. He was blunt, brusque 
and wore his heart upon his sleeve. Had 
there been no war he might have found no 
opportunity—would have kept the even tenor 
of his way along the ordinary level, as a mer- 
chant or the president of a mili academy. 
But when the Nation trembled for its fate he 
gravitated to leadership with the irrepressible 
impulse of commanding ability. His sword was 
forged in fire and tempered in blood. He rose 
from lieutenant to General by hard service in 
front of the enemy. Without ambition,except to 
save the country, always master of the position 
to which he was assigned, he disdained to ask 
preferment and waited for preferment to seek 
for him. We have had many brave soldiers, 


* but few of whom it may be said, as we are 


proud to say of Sherman, that ‘‘ There are no 
tricks in plain and simple faith.” 

Sherman’s rank in the long list of historic 
soldiers may be safely left to the future. For 
the present, discussion must give way to eulogy. 
He will be numbered with the Nation’s most 
illustrious dead, to he honored as a leader of 
our hosts on the perilous field, a defender of 
the people’s cause, a valiant contributor to that 
great victory which made republics stronger 
and thrones weaker. For the present, there- 
fore, we leave the task of criticism to the 
indifferent or the stranger, and speak only in 
the whisper of sorrow and condolence. 

But death has bestowed upon him a double 
immortality. He will live forever in the 
*‘mansions not made with hands,” and live 
forever in the hearts of a grateful people. 
His name is written on this lower firmament— 
together with those of Grant and Sheridan, 
his comrades on the field—in ‘‘ tracings of 
eternal light,” and his place in the Hereafter 
is assured by the fact that the jewei, honor, 
which he has worn on his breast for the space of 
two generations, has never lost its lustre. 


New York Press, Feb. 15.—General Sher- 
man, born of a family noted for mental and 
moral strength, had the combination of keen 
intellect and temperamental energy that brings 
to its possessor success in whatever he under- 
takes. Had he chosen a civil career like the 
statesman, his brother, he would still have been 
aman of mark, even if he had lived only in 
piping times of peace. As it was, he was a 
banker, a school teacher and a lawyer between 
his two periods of military development. 

More than any other man who was prom- 
inent in either civil or military life on either 
side of the Civil War, he seeméd to have from 
the very start an adequate conception of the 
enormous cost of blood and money that it 
would entail. 

Like Sheridan, he was remarkable in the 
field for his quick insight and almost equally 
prompt action. Hisservices in the South-west 
were brilliant in both manner and results. But 
the climax of them took his name far out of 
the list of the locally brilliant and ious 
commanders, and wrote it in the world’s his- 
tory in large letters with indelible ink. His 
march from Atlanta to the sea, cutting the 
rebellious Southern Confederacy in two by a 
blow across its backbone, gave it the second of 
a trio of fateful blows of which Gettysburg was 
the first and the fall of Richmond the third. 
From the time when the march to the sea 
became known to the South there was despair, 
anti only the determination to keep up what 
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they deemed an honorable fight to the last 
moved the great mass of the Confederates to 
continue. 

Like Lincoln im the days when the South 
knew but little of him and pictured him asa 
relentless foe, Sherman was cruelly slandered 
for the incidents to his march to the sea. Nat- 
urally his troops foraged on the enemy’s coun- 
try and destroyed what was necessary to com- 
plete the bisection of the Confederacy. But 
when the fighting was over and Johnston had 
surrendered to Sherman, the South learned for 
the first time what a chivalrous and magnani- 
mous foe he was. He made terms with John- 
ston which were so liberal to the conquered 
that the Government felt obliged to repudiate 
them as premature. And Sherman, unlike 
Grant, was not in a position to insist that they 
be carried out. There was nothing for him to 
do but to submit quietly and to wait for time to 
vindicate him. 

And it has vindicated him. Northern energy 
that cut the Confederacy in two with its sword 
of steel, has bound its sections together and to 
our own with many a link of steel of a more 
peaceful and friendly nature. And as it came 
to love the dead Lincoln and to shed many a 
tear for the injustice it had done him alive in 
its ignorance of his generous, magnanimous 
disposition,the South has also come of late years 
to revere the once dreaded name, the kindly 
face, the hearty handshake, and the loyal, 
noble heart of William Tecumseh Sherman. 


New York World, Feb. 15.—General Sher- 
man was the last of the great leaders of the war 
of the rebellion. In some respects he was the 
most popular soldier of his day. In every 
fibre of his character he was an American. 
His genius was of that quick and ready kind 
that characterizes his countrymen, and his 
simplicity and straightforwardness appealed 
strongly to the democratic mind and heart. 

In the early days of the war he was thought 
by slower and more conservative men to be 
erratic. He saw the vastness of the under- 
taking, the immensity of the task with which 
he and his fellow-soldiers were charged. Men 
shook their heads when he proclaimed his 
opinions, but when he faced Joe Johnston he 
played the game of grand strategy with the 
skill and coolness of the scientific soldier that 
he was. 

In peace he was a simple, undemonstrative, 
patriotic citizen. He wore his military honors 
modestly. He never reached after the civic 
crown. He was one of the most charming and 
interesting men of his time. He never shrank 
from expressing his opinion, and if he seemed 
to seek controversy it was to vindicate the 
truth. 

His death removes a familiar and much- 
loved figure. His memory will linger as long 
as military genius, rugged honesty, and high 
patriotism hold their place in the world. 


New York Times, Feb. 15.—By common con- 
sent, ratified by the acts of Congress, three 
men were recognized at the close of the war 
as pre-eminent in the service they had rendered 
in making the war for the Union successful— 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan—and these 
three men succeeded each other after the war 
was over in the command of the Army of the 
United States. Of these three men General 
Sherman was the oldest man and the latest 
survivor. Those who witnessed the funeral of 
Grant will never forget that among the most 
touching and impressive incidents of the long 
procession was the appearance in one carriage 
of an elderly man brilliant with the uniform 
and insignia of the rank of General, and of 
another, still older, in civilian’s dress. The 
soldier in uniform was General Sherman; the 
soldier who no longer had the right to wear a 
uniform was General Johnston, who still lives 
to enjoy the affectionate veneration of the 
people whom he led and the respect of the 
people against whom he fought. But with the 
death of General Sherman the last of the tow- 
ering figures of the war disappears for the 
people of the Northern States. It is a reminder 
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which must impress the dullest mind that the 
Civil War is of another age than ours. 

Of the three heroes of the war whom we 
have named, General Sherman was by far the 
most picturesque and interesting figure. In 
the minds of most of his countrymen he was 
almost more identified with the history of the 
war than Grant himself, because he was identi- 
fied with nothing else. His public career began 
in 1861 and ended in 1865 with the surrender 
of Johnston. After his retirement from the 
army, and since he took up his residence in 
New York, General Sherman has been a very 
familiar figure. He went everywhere, he spoke 
often in public, and, as he said nothing that 
was not worth listening to, people heard him 
gladly. The peaceful activity of his last years, 
after the stormy scenes of his prime, made his 
a happy and enviable old age. There has 
seldom been a happier conjunction of tempera- 
ment and fate. Now that he has gone he has 
taken with him not merely the honor and 
gratitude of his countrymen for great and 
patriotic deeds, but a widespread affection and 
regret for the departure of a brave, shrewd, 
kindly, and transparently honest man. 


Chicago Herald, Feb. 13.—Sherman’s march 
to the sea was the first monumental achieve- 
ment of the national troops and constituted the 
first colossal demonstration of the superior 
intellectual acumen and moral strength of 
northern leadership. The surrender of 
Savannah was the first note of the complete 
final chord of national victory. It aroused the 
wild enthusiasm of the entire North. It 
impassioned eloquence and inspired song. It 
warmed the blood of every soldier in the ranks 
and became the first as, indeed, it remains al- 
most the sole epic of the conflict. Its magni- 
tude filled the world with a just sense of the 
genius of the man. Its ruin appalled ; its 
consequences were fatal to the hopes of the 
vanquished. It was enough, had there been 
no other stupendous achievements, to convince 
the South that the end must be restoration of 
national unity. 

Since the close of the war the simple, hon- 
est, genial nature of Sherman has served to 
assuage the bitterness his triumphant progress 
necessarily implanted in the bosoms of the 
people whom he caused to feel more than any 
other commander the horrors and misery of 
war. They have come to know that he is the 
greatest soldier who makes war shortest by 
making it unendurable. By no act or word 
since he received the sword of Johnston has 
Sherman stained the fame he won in his cam- 
paigns. With modesty and stubbornness he 
rejected every lure to draw him away from the 
single career in which his renown was secured. 
Neither proffer of Presidency nor promise of 
fortune in commerce tempted him to follow 
Grant in civic life as he had followed him so 
long in the field. 

He is the last of the great captains to pass 
away. He is first among those who have 
proved that a democracy may produce military 
men of the highest capacity, and that when 
great principles are at stake great soldiers will 
be found among a free people to maintain 
them. 


Louisville Times, Feb, 12.—The death of 
General Sherman will occasion no pang at the 
South. Under his generalship war became 
rapine. His march to the sea could be traced 
by ruins of buildings to which he applied the 
torch, and he left in his track hundreds of 
violated women and deflowered maidens. That 
there were thousands of generous and noble 
men under his command there is no doubt; 
but history will tell the story of his bummers. 
There is something noble in war that is con- 
ducted on chivalrous principles. No such 
spirit actuated Sherman. That was left for 
such heroes as McPherson and Kearney. 
Grant commanded the respect of the South: 
Sherman excited the hate of the South. Even 
ne A. Logan had friends in the South, as 

organ and Ashby and Stuart had friends and 
admirers in the Federalarmy. The bitterness 
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of the war has almost wholly vanished at the 
South, but Sherman and Burbridge are two 
names that will be execrated there as long as 
men have respect for women, and pity finds a 
lodgment in Southern breasts. 


Richmond Times, Feb. 15.—The North will 
go into the deepest mourning over General 
Sherman, for he was, undoubtedly by long 
odds, the best general officer which that section 
produced during the late war between the 
States—that is, after any Northern general 
was able to make any reputation at all. There 
were some better than he placed in command 
of the Northern armies at the beginning of 
the struggle ; but they had tremendous diffi- 
culties to encounter. At that time the flower 
of the South opposed them, and so long as 
that continued to be the case, even such an 
accomplished and _ brilliant commander as 
McClellan stood no chance. The transcendant 
genius of the Southern military leaders, backed 
up by the vigor and young manhood of the 
South, was more than a match for any army, 
no matter by whom commanded, which the 
North could put in the field against the 
Southern States. 

While Sherman should be given due credit 
for all that he accomplished, however, the 
South cannot forget the useless vandalism and 
inhumanity which marked his progress. He 
himself said that ‘‘ war was the science of bar- 
barism,” and he certainly lived up to that 
motto. The burning of Atlantaand Columbia, 
and the warfare thus made upon women and 
children and helpless non-combatants, were 
wholly inexcusable, and indefensible even as 
barbaric warfare. For this reason the South 
will willingly pay the memory of General 
Sherman such tribute as may be expected of 
her. She is ready to be governed by the spirit 
of charity, and say nothing except good of the 
dead. She is also ready to acknowledge that 
after the war was over, while the action of 
Grant, Sheridan, and others promoted and 
kept alive sectional hate and tended to further 
distress and oppress the South, he maintained 
at least a neutral position and did nothing to 
add to the humiliation of this section. There- 
fore the South is ready to accord to the dead 
warrior all that his valor and military prowess 
demand, and no more. If she should attempt 
to shed crocodile tears she would only sacrifice 
her own self-respect and justly excite the con- 
tempt of her enemies. Sherman with the re- 
cord of all his deeds done in the body has 
passed away from the frailties, asperities and 
animosities of earth. May his soul rest in 
peace, 

Knoxville Sentinel, Feb. 14.—To read of the 
death of General William Tecumseh Sherman 
we are necessarily carried back to the days of 
cruel war, when, in the prime of manhood, he 
marshalled an army to meet the insurgent 
forces and compel submission to National 
authority. To those who lived through the 
exciting scenes enacted at the siege of Knox- 
ville, General Sherman is the hero of no idle 
tale. When reflecting on that famous march to 
the sea, when property was confiscated and 
fields rendered desolate, his name becomes a 
living memory—to some aterm of endearment, 
to others one of bitterest regret. That he was 
a great leader of men, a brave and dashing 
general, a captain possessed of a capacity for 
great and comprehensive field work, was fully 
demonstrated. He was by many thought to 
be the superior of Grant in preparing plans of 
attack, and equally dexterous in repelling the 
same. Asa military chieftain there have been 
few equals of General W. T. Sherman, and the 
Nation may mourn in profound sympathy with 
the immediate relatives and soldier friends of 
the dead hero. 

In civil life he was equally distinguished and 
was the recipient of the highest honors and 
respect, both at home and abroad. 


Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 13.—When all is 
said that can be said, the fact looms up that 
this man was one of the greatest soldiers of 
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the age. Perhaps he was so essentially a 
soldier that we run the risk of misjudging him. 
He knew and cared nothing about politics and 
diplomacy. His way of settling a difficulty 
was to cut the Gordian knot with his sword. 
He was a hard fighter, and never grew senti- 
mental in the presence of bloodshed and 
death. But when the business of war was 
over—when he had accomplished his mission— 
he showed a softer side, and men and women, 
even among his former foes, found him a very 
lovable man. 

But it is too early to pass judgment—that 
must be left to impartial history. In the close 
of General Sherman’s life the Republic has 
lost one of her most devoted and distinguished 
sons, and a nation will mourn his loss. 





ADMIRAL DAVID D. PORTER. 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

‘*To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
The Admiral of the Navy, David Dixon 
Porter, died at his residence in the city of 
Washington this morning at 8.15 o’clock, in 
the 78th year of his age. He entered the 
naval service as a midshipman February 2, 
1829, and had been since continuously in ser- 
vice, having been made admiral August 15, 
1870. 

‘*He was the son of Commodore David 
Porter, one of the greatest of our naval com- 
manders. His service during the civil war 
was conspicuously brilliant and successful, and 
his death ends a very high and honorable 
career. His countrymen will sincerely mourn 
his loss, while they cherish with grateful pride 
the memory of his deeds. 

“* To officers of the navy his life will continue 
to yield inspiration and encouragement. 

‘* BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

‘* Executive Mansion, February 13, 1891.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 14.—Admiral 
David D. Porter, whose death occurred yester- 
day after a long illness, was Pennsylvania’s 
most conspicuous navy officer during the civil 
war, and after Farragut, he was the most con- 
spicuous of the Union navy officers. Farra- 
gut became admiral of the navy July 25, 1866, 
and Porter was made vice-admiral on the same 
day, succeeding Farragut as admiral on the 
death of the latter in 1870. 

Porter’s most important separate command 
was at the bombardment of Fort Fisher, when 
it was taken by direct assault by the infantry 
under General Terry, in 1865. Here Porter 
commanded, according to General Grant, the 
most formidable armada ever concentrated 
against one given point. 

The services of the navy during the war were 
to some extent obscured by the tremendous 
conflict of the army, but in maintaining the 
blockade in closing the gulf and opening the 
Mississippi, in all of which Admiral Porter 
bore a prominent part, the navy supplemented 
the work of the army, cut off the supplies of 
the Confederacy and rendered most important 
service in hastening its dissolution. 

Farragut, Worden, Winslow, Rodgers, Cush- 
ing, Porter, and other Union navy officers, 
sustained the brilliant reputation won for the 
Americans in the war of 1812 by Bainbridge, 
Decatur, Hull, Porter, Rodgers and Perry. 


Philadelphia Ledger, Feb. 14.—The death of 
Admiral David Dixon Porter takes away from 
us one of the most illustrious sailor heroes of 
the recent war. There was but one—Farra- 
gut—who rivalled him in renown and in splen- 
dor of service ; and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that these two fought in their first battles 
under the command of Porter’s father—the 
valiant old Commodbre, who in the famous 
Essex, swept the South seas, flying at his mast- 
head the motto of the American sailors of that 
day, ‘‘ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” 

The Admiral just deceased had no Annapolis 
Naval Academy to train him in his profession 
as an Officer of the Navy. That school was not 
yet in existence when the younger David 


entered our naval service, at the age of 16, in: 
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the year 1829. His training school had been 
the deck of his father’s ship, John Adams, 
fighting West Indian pirates when he was but 
12 years old, and the ship Guerrero, of his 
cousin, Captain David H. Porter, inthe Mexican 
service, fighting a Spanish frigate when he was 
but fourteen. He was a born seaman—one of 
a race of fighting sailors, of whom there were 
four or five generations in this one family, who 
took to the sea and to the command of war 
ships as if they were the lineal descendants of 
the old Norse Vikings. 

Admiral Porter, it may be said, was second 
to Farragut only by virtue of that seniority of 
rank which gave to Farragut the command of 
the whole fleet, which, in the spring of 1862, 
defied and defeated the Confederate fleet and 
forts below New Orleans—while Porter’s part 
in that great battle was to handle the attacking 
flotilla of gunboats which destroyed the bat- 
teries of Forts Jackson and St. Philip—thus 
unlocking the gates of the Mississippi and 
restoring New Orleans to the Union. The 
dead Admiral’s services were of a brilliancy 
and a value to place him well up in front 
among the naval commanders and hereos of 
our day of any country. Here at home they 
earned for him the thanks of Congress, three 
times repeated, for as many signal achieve- 
ments. 


Philadelphia Times, Feb. 14.—As Sherman 
has survived nearly all the commanders of the 
armies of the Union, so Porter was the last of 
the men who attained to the first rank in the 
great naval operations of the late war. He had 
continued longer on the active list, but his age 
was greater than Sherman’s, and he had earlier 
succumbed to age’s infirmity. His death severs 
what was practically the last important link 
connecting the personnel of the modern navy 
with the famous achievements of the past. 

The son of one of the most distinguished of 
our naval heroes of the war of 1812, Porter 
was born to the navy and he followed the sea 
from childhood. He witnessed the introduc- 
tion of steam and the many changes that it 
brought about, and bore an active part himself 
in the modern development of naval warfare. 
Ready as he was to avail himself of all new 
ideas and devices, as his extraordinary opera- 
tions in the inland waters during the rebellion 
showed, he continued to look with regret upon 
the decline of seamanship and to praise the 
bygone days when the American navy was the 
training school of American sailors. 

Certainly the conditions of the present day 
are not making sailors of the type of Farra- 
gut, and Porter, and Dupont, and the other 
naval leaders of thirty years ago. If ever we 
have another war, our navy as well as our 
army will be handled by a new set of men, and 
in the case of the navy they will be men who 
have learned their profession under quite dif- 
ferent circumstances. That the occasion will 
produce the men, in the future as in the past, 
there is no reason to doubt; yet it must be with 
regret that we turn over the last leaves of that 
proud record of a century of great sailors that 
comes to an end with Porter’s death. 

Baltimore Sun, Feb. t4.—The death of Admi- 
ral Porter will be regretted throughout the 
country, at the South as at the North, for he 
was a gallant, chivalrous foe, whom his former 
antagonists could respect and admire. Of a 
family famous in our naval annals, his career 
was that of a brave, aggressive officer, fertile 
in resources, and with a striking originality of 
naval talent. A courteous gentleman, of 
refined tastes and pleasing manners, he made 
many friends after the war as Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy, and in Washington as 
Admiral of the navy. To the last he evinced a 
deep, patriotic interest in the development and 
welfare of the navy, and quite recently con- 
tributed an interesting paper to the discussion 
as to whether sails should be retained on war- 
vessels. The versatility of his mind is shown 
by the fact that while, above all, a naval 
genius, he was the author of several novels, 
and derived keen pleasure from general 
literature. 
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Springfield Republican, Feb. 14.—Admiral 
Porter, of the United States Navy, who died 
at Washington, Friday, was easily, with the 
exception of Farragut, the most distinguished 
and important naval commander of the war 
for the Union. It was he who originated the 
plan of the flotilla of mortar-boats for the 
opening of the Mississippi at New Orleans, and 
he was anxious to take that city in May, 1861, 
while he was commanding the Powhatan. His 
part in the running of the forts under Farragut, 
and in reducing them to submission afterward, 
was unexceptionally strong. But it was his 
vigorous, original and, as it seemed, inspired 
work as a commander of the Mississippi 
squadron in the Vicksburg campaign which 
placed David Porter in the front of naval 
commanders of the’ war. Nothing in the 
history of war is more interesting or more 
brilliant than Porter’s action and invention in 
this campaign. It made him known as a 
genius, and won for him the rank of rear- 
admiral. Admiral Porter was in himself a 
less heroic figure than Farragut, or than 
several of the military commanders, but he was 
in his place a principal and potent factor of 
the success of the Unionarms. For this ess2n- 
tial service he will never be forgotten by 
history. 

Atlanta Journal, Feb. 14.—The name of 
Porter has been famous in the annals of our 
navy since the revolution. The late Admiral 
Porter was a worthy scion of a noble stock, 
and his death removes about the only dis- 
tinguished figure in the naval service of the 
United States. 


Detroit Journal, Feb. 13.—What Grant was 
to the land forces Porter was to the naval 
forces during the War of the Rebellion ; while 
Farragut corresponds to General Sherman as 
second in fame and activity. To Porter’s 
ability and services the opening of the Missis- 
sippi River is due, as well as to Grant and Sher- 
man, although General Butler will not agree 
to this statement. By his ingenuity and his 
resources in co-operation with the army, Porter 
aided to neutralize the rebel strength of Louisi- 
ana and weaken the hold of the Confederacy on 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Admiral Porter was 
a man of versatile talents, being a writer of 
romance as well as a maker of history. 


POLITICAL. 


MR. CLEVELAND’S LETTER. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Feb. 16.— 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter to Mr. Ellery Anderson 
continues to be the chief subject of interest and 
comment in public affairs. The silverites 
have actually quailed before it. They must 
not be allowed to rally. Advantage should be 
taken of the opportunity now presented to 
drive them to the wall, just as the greenbackers 
were driven when General Grant vetoed the 
Inflation Bill. A vigorous campaign for 
sound money should bestarted at once, having 
for its object not merely the prevention of free 
coinage, but the repeal of the present Silver 
Law, which law will lead to the silver standard 
in time just as effectually as free coinage itself. 
The popular education that suffices for the one, 
will suffice for the other, also. The present 
law is simply adrain on the taxpayers for the 
benefit of silver-mine owners and speculators. 
If it does not lead to the silver standard, it is 
sheer waste. If it does lead to that result, it 
is a great calamity. As long as it hangs. over 
the business community we shall have distrust, 
stringency and hard times. Moreover (and 
this is a result that has not been sufficiently 
considered), it piles up in one place a mountain 
of silver that has got to be disposed of some 
time. The higher this mountain becomes the 
worse will be the landslide eventually—the 
worse for silver-mine owners and silver-using 
countries in every quarter of the globe. 


‘* WITH DISAPPOINTMENT AND REGRET.” 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Feb. 13.—As might 
have been expected, the publication of Mr. 
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Cleveland’s letter, declaring his opposition to 
the Senate’s Free Coinage Bill, has created a 
great stir among politicians of both parties. 
His true and steadfast friends among the 
Democrats of the South and West (and they 
are nine-tenths of the party) receive the. letter 
with disappointment and regret, while the few 
who have been covertly attacking him, cannot 
conceal their pleasure at the stand which he 
has taken, for they regard it as retiring him 
from consideration as the Democratic nominee 
in 1892. 

The letter has caused a decided commotion 
in both parties, and we think that one of its 
effects will be to hurry the Republicans in 
Congress in the introduction and support of 
some sort of compromise measure to checkmate 
the Democrats in their now expected nomina- 
tion of a strong Free Coinage Presidential 
candidate. 


COURAGEOUS AND HONEST. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Feb. 13.—The 
silver letter is far bolder than the message of 
1887, from a political point of view. It chal- 
lenges two-thirds of the party leaders upon 
the policy to be adopted. It strikes right 
between the eyes of the Democratic side of the 
Senate and of the House. It is a rebuke to 
the rank and file of his party in the South and 
West. It makes plain his honesty of opinion 
and of purpose. Republicans can afford to be 
fair, and they will freely concede that he has 
the great merit of not being a time-server nor 
a shuffler. 

What the effect will be upon his prospects 
as a candidate, or as one ‘‘ in the hands of his 
friends,” is a subject for speculation. Will the 
free-coinage men, those who hold this issue to 
be supreme, repudiate him? Will the politi- 
cians who think the silver standard is popular, 
and, therefore, wish to put the Democracy 
squarely on that ground, turn upon Mr. 
Cleveland to crush him? If so, the proba- 
bility is that the national convention will reject 
him, and in doing so it will reject the man who 
would be the most dangerous adversary for 
the Republican leader in 1892. But the 
answer to these questions cannot now be ven- 
tured. There is a chance that Mr. Cleveland 
will dominate his party as he has done hereto- 
fore. Certainly the position he has assumed will 
commend him to the large conservative class, 
to level-headed people everywhere, and to 
people of all classes who admire independence 
and stalwart courage in a statesman, whether 
a Republican or a Democrat. 


DEMOCRACY FIRST, THE MAN SECOND. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Feb. 3.—Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter on silver coinage will cause 
deep regret throughout the Democratic party. 
The party is in favor of the Free Coinage Bill; 
it has so voted in Congress and so declared in 
the western and southern States. 

Personally, Mr. Cleveland has confirmed his 
reputation for courage and uprightness by his 
letter. Politically, he has raised the question 
whether he can be the Democratic candidate 
next year. 

The West and the South are together for 
free coinage. The Democratic party has set- 
tled its position. The Presidential nominee 
must conform to Democracy on not only one, 
but both the great issues. Mr. Cleveland’s 
place in 1892 will be at the head or in the 
ranks, according to his decision to yield or not 
to yield to the party’s judgment on silver. 
From the tone of his letter, though the party 
will see the event with regret, it seems more 
than possible that he cannot stand on the 
platform that will inevitably be adopted. 
Assuredly, the letter will not change the party. 


APPROVED BY IOWA DEMOCRATS. 
Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Feb. 14.—The 
Hawk-Eye has never been an admirer of 
Grover Cleveland, but it recognizes in his 
latest bold declaration against fiat money a 
course that entitles him to respect. His action 
will certainly have the approval of the leading 
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Iowa Democrats. The party in Iowa has 
never been as badly affected with the fiat craze 
as in some other States, and in south-eastern 
Iowa especially, the Democrats are nearer right 
on the currency question than in many sections 
of the country. 

Yesterday the following address to ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland was being circulated for Demo- 
cratic signatures : 

‘* Hon, Grover Cleveland, New York City: 

“The undersigned Democrats of Burlington, beg 
leave to assure you of our continued confidence in you 
as a true and courageous representative of Democratic 
ee and of our hearty approval of your recent 
etter upon the subject of the free coinage of silver.” 

The address has been signed by the city and 
county officials, all Democrats, and the most 
prominent and influential business men of the 
city. No bankers or bankers’ clerks were 
asked to sign. 


AN EMPHATIC ANSWER. 


Chicago Times (Dem)., Feb. 13.—The prom- 
inence which Grover Cleveland continues to 
hold in the estimation of Americans is shown 
by the eagerness evinced to hear from him on 
the silver question. 

No one who knows the soundness of Mr. 
Cleveland's views on questions of finance and 
all other economic controversy would deem it 
necessary to have his expression upon a ques- 
tion concerning which he once gave emphatic 
expression. But the Republican demagogues 
were anxious to hear from him. They have 
had their answer. All of the silver-producing 
are Republican States. Indeed, there are very 
few other Republican commonwealths than 
these. Let them look to their own party for 
the dishonesty they would have perpetrated in 
their behalf. 


A LIVE SENSATION, 


Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), Feb. 14.—If 
Grover Cleveland had been morbidly anxious 
to create a sensation, regardless of personal 
and political consequences, he could not have 
hit upon a better plan than the one he adopted 
in writing his already famous anti-silver letter. 
It was a veritable red rag to a barnyard full of 
gobblers and bulls of his own party. The Dem- 
ocracy is committed to free silver coinage 
almost as unequivocally as it is to the nullifica- 
tion throughout the South of the fifteenth 
amendment, and now Mr. Cleveland comes 
forward in his capacity of leader of his party, 
and denounces that policy as dangerous and 
reckless. Had the Democratic National Con- 
vention met last week his would have been the 
only name mentioned for the Presidency ; but 
were it in session this week, while he would 
still be the idol of the Atlantic States north of 
Washington, he would hardly have a vote west 
of the Alleghanies or south of the Potomac. 


HIS CANDIDACY HENCEFORTH IMPOSSIBLE, 


Albany Times (Dem.), Feb. 13.—If there 
happened yet to be any lingering expectation 
in the mind of any well-informed citizen, as to 
Mr. Grover Cleveland’s chances for a third 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency, it 
has been dispelled, of course. Mr. Cleveland, 
as has been already predicted in the Albany 
Times, is foredoomed to duplicate the expe- 
rience of Mr. Van Buren. Both he and Van 
Buren, after being each once elected to the 
Presidency by the Democratic party, and once 
defeated for re-election, saw fit to make it 
impossible for the party to bestow a third can- 
didacy, by a dissent from, and a resistance to, 
the fixed purposes and intentions of the party. 
In Mr. Van Buren’s case, it was his oposition 
to the annexation of Texas; in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s, it is his opposition to the free coinage 
measure. The Democratic party in 1891, as in 
1844, has deliberately committed itself by the 
votes of its Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, to the desired policy ; the candidate 
for renomination has_ declared himself 
opposed to it. That isthe whole story. The 
party cannot change its policy. The candidate 
has announced that he will not support that 
policy. That announcement makes his can- 
didacy henceforth impossible. 
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HIS NOMINATION NOW A NECESSITY. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 14.—The truth 
is, however, that in spite of what these men at 
Washington may say, Mr. Cleveland has 
strengthened himself immensely by his letter. 
He would have done better had he come out 
sooner. He would have shown more bravery 
and more true statesmanship. But “better 
late than never.” He has made it now practi- 
cally a necessity for his party to nominate him. 
That organization must carry New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in order to win. Not 
even the stumptail silver men will be guilty of 
the folly of putting up a candidate who cannot 
possibly get them. That, however, would be 
just the fix of a ‘‘ free coinage”’ nominee. He 
would not touch bottom at the East, while 
party drill will carry the South for any candi- 
date. 

If Mr. Cleveland is wise he will not pay the 
least attention to what these Democratic Con- 
gressmen have tosay. He does not need them, 
but a year hence they will need him. Policy 
demands of him to keep right on in his opposi- 
tion to stumptail silver, without, however, 
going to the other extreme, which he was 
guilty of six years ago, when he declared him- 
self a gold monometallist and in favor of the 
demonetization of silver. If he plants himself 
fairly and squarely on the bimetallic platform, 
and the policy of having as much silver in cir- 
culation as the quantity of gold in the country 
will hold at par, he will be the necessary nom- 
inee of the Democracy in 1892. 


OUT OF THE RACE, 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Feb. 13.—The 
West and the South are solid for the free coinage 
of silver, and the Democratic party is practically 
solid for it. The demand for it on the part of 
the people has become more overwhelming 
than the demand for tariff reform, and this is 
because they regard financial relief as the most 
important and pressing of all issues. In the 
next campaign the Democratic party, having 
the people with it, will be solid for the free 
coinage of silver, the reform of the tariff and 
home rule in the States, and Mr. Cleveland 
has announced in his letter that he cannot 
stand on a platform of this kind. 

So the wheel turns. If Mr. Watterson had 
waited a few days he would not be under the 
painful necessity of writing his remarkable let- 
ter to Governor Hill, or of giving it to the 
public after it was written. An old man who 
had been through the hurly-burly had for his 
motto, ‘‘ Patience, and shuffle the cards.” The 
wisdom of it still shines forth on the hurrying 
and jostling crowd. 


DEMORALIZING TO THE PARTY. 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), Feb. 14.—The 
only inference is that the party to which Mr. 
Cleveland belongs, and of which he has been 
the chosen leader, is a menace to the prosperity 
of the country. And the Democratic leaders, 
great and small, in Washington are in a 
demoralized condition in consequence of Mr. 
Cleveland’s expression. The greater part of 
them, instead of holding their peace, cried out 
against Mr. Cleveland. But two of twenty-one 
Democrats, whose opinions were sought, sus- 
tained the letter. Mr. Bland assailed it as 
sweepingly as he has the Speaker of the House, 
declaring that ‘‘Cleveland’s patriotism rose 
only when the money-bags of Wall Street 
were threatened.” Other comments were 
equally bitter. In time these leaders will cool 
down ; but their intemperate criticism of the 
man so recently hailed as the party leader 
shows how demoralizing has been the effect of 
this letter. And the end is not yet, and it will 
not come for some time, because the Cleve- 
land letter will array one faction of the Demo- 
cratic party against the other on this important 
issue. If the question is not settled by Con- 
gress before the meeting of the Democratic 
national convention, it will be a fire-brand in 
that body. The tribulations of the Democracy 
have begun. 


THE 








WHAT WILL THE ALLIANCE DO? 


Memphis Appeal-Avalanche (Dem.), Feb. 12. 
—Mr. Cleveland owes much of his success to 
his positiveness of opinion, and his readiness to 
express himself. Though the sentiment of the 
Democratic party is largely in favor of free 
coinage, according to the attitude of the 
Democratic representatives in Congress on 
the question, Mr. Cleveland is not deterred 


from giving public expression to his opposition | 


to the measure. He speaks his mind without 
regard to his own political future. 
will be disappointing to the Western Democ- 
racy and to the Farmers’ Alliance. Much as 
they may deprecate the position taken by 
Mr. Cleveland, they cannot fail to admire the 
courage and honesty he displays in declaring 
his convictions. The particularly interesting 
thing to note will be the effect of his letter 
upon the Farmers’ Alliance, which is thor- 
oughly committed to the free coinage of silver. 
Possibly the movement to establish a third 
party will be accelerated. Possibly there may 
ensue party divisions on new lines. 


HONESTY CONDEMNED. 

Albany Express (Rep.), Feb. 14.—As was to 
have been expected, Mr. Cleveland’s letter de- 
nouncing the free coinage of silver has created 
a great commotion among the members of his 
party in Congress. Leading members in both 
chambers—those who have been his friends 
and those who have not supported him—express 
the strongest condemnation of his proceeding. 
The consensus of opinion is that he has 
destroyed all hope of his renomination by a 
Democratic convention. 

In view of the fact that a large majority of 
his party representatives had just voted for 
free coinage, it is held that Mr. Cleveland 
unnecessarily affronted them by writing the 
letter in question. Some ofthe representatives 
from the eastern States commend it, but the 
burden of opinion is all against it. 

Whatever his critics may say regarding the 
reasons which induced Mr. Cleveland to write 
the letter, none can say that selfish considera- 
tion had part in it. It was an unselfish, dis- 
interested act. Right or wrong, he believed 
it to be in the interest of good government and 
best for his country. 


CHEAP DOLLARS CANNOT WIN, 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Feb. 
13.—We do not know what effect, in the 
present abnormal state of public sentiment, 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter will have upon the polit- 
ical situation ; but we are sure that as soon as 
the people begin to think for themselves his 
views will be accepted. It is unfortunate, we 
think, that there should be any effort to make 
unlimited silver coinage a purely political ques- 
tion, but we believe that any party which 
hangs its faith on a spurious and debased cur- 
rency is bound to lose, as it ought to lose. If 
the Democracy cannot win in the next Presi- 
dential contest on the issue of Tariff Reform— 
cheap necessaries and low taxes—it cannot 
win, and should not win, upon the issue of 
cheap dollars. 


SQUARE AND UNEQUIVOCAL, 

Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), Feb. 12.—Grover 
Cleveland has come out squarely and unequiv- 
ocally against free coinage of silver. This will, 
no doubt, be distasteful to a good many Dem- 
ocrats ; but Mr. Cleveland could not, in view 
of his position on that subject during his Pres- 
idential term, take any other course, without 
proving himself to be a veritable time server 
and turncoat. 


THE DEAD-LOCK IN CONNECTICUT. 


Brooklyn Eagle(Dem.), Feb. 13.—The Demo- 
cratic management of the legislative contest in 
Connecticut is not marked by the wisdom 
which the circumstances call for. At the meet- 
ing of the conference committee of the two 
Houses the Republicans proposed that the 
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question of the governorship should be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court, and that until its 
decision was rendered the present status quo 
should be observed by both parties. The 
Democrats made a counter proposition to the 
effect that the General Assembly should first 
consent to the seating of Judge Morris and 
that the question of his title to the office should 
| then be carried before the Court. The Repub- 
licans refused to accept the counter proposition 
| and the Democrats refused to abandon it, so 
the conference broke up and matters are no 
nearer a settlement than they were during the 
| first week of the session. 

| It seems to the Zagle that the course pur- 
| sued by the Democratic members of the com- 
It is not consistent 





| mittee was ill advised. 
| with the programme adopted .t the time when 
the resolution was formed to resort to legal 
proceedings. The Democratic managers ex- 
plained that the swearing in of Judge Morris 
and the other State officers by the Senate was 
a mere formality to be used as the basis of an 
application to the court fora writ of guo warranio 
summoning the Republican incumbents,who are 
holding over from the last term, to show by 
what title they claimed their offices. This 
would have brought up the question on which 
the whole controversy pivots, to wit: Were 
the ballots which the Bridgeport moderator 
refused to count lawfully rejected ? 

In what respect did the proposition of the 
Republican members of the conference com- 
mittee differ from the course above outlined ? 
The Democrats distinctly disclaimed any inten- 
tion of seating Judge Morrrs before the ques- 
tion of title had been adjudicated. Their plan 
assumed that no steps looking to his inaugura- 
tion were to be taken until the courts had passed 
upon the matters at issue. 

These are pertinent questions, and the onus 
of answering them is on the Democratic man- 
agers. Their present inconsistent attitude 
certainly calls for some explanation. Have 
they changed their minds as to the probable 
issue of legal proceedings? It is universally 
conceded that the bench of Connecticut is 
adorned by men who are utterly incapable of 
soiling their ermine in the mire of partisanship. 
It is, therefore, not easy to understand why 
the Democrats should now insist upon seating 
Judge Morris first, when, but a few weeks ago, 
they protested that they had no such design, 
and announced their determination to call 
upon the courts for a settlement of the whole 
difficulty. There has been no change apparent 
to an outsider in the situation which would 
warrant this singular change of tactics. It 
looks like an exhibition of obstinacy and folly 
not to have been expected from such a source. 
Unless Judge Morris becomes Governor 
through the intervention of the court he will 
not be Governor at all. 


EXTENDING THE OLIVE BRANCH. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Feb. 14.—It is 
obvious to any and every impartial observer 
that in making four fair offers tothe Senate 
and in voting unanimously to declare Staub 
elected, the House has gone as far as the rope 
of duty and self-respect will permit, so long as 
the Senate persists in its illogical and uncon- 
stitutional attitude. 

But, while it has shown its good faith in this 
way, it has also, against the efforts of the 
Democrats too, passed the resolution drawn 
by the Hon. Augustus Brandegee and has sent 
it to the Senate. Just read it through again :— 


Wuereas, The differences of opinion between the 
two Houses of this General Assembly touching the 
election of State officers concern the peace, good order 
and welfare of the State and good citizens thereof, and 

Wuereas, Such differences depend largely upon 

uéstions of constitutional and statute law, now, there- 

ore, for the orderly and amicable settlement of such 
differences, 

Resolved by this House, That this House declares its 
willingness to unite with the Senate in the passage of 
a joint resolution requesting the advice of the judges 
of the Supreme Court on all the questions of law 
involved in said differences. e 

And this House pledges itself, in case the Senate will 
join in such reference, to take action and pass in con- 
currence with the Senate such legislation as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the opinion of said 
judges, 
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This is a perfectly fair way out. It appeals 
to the common sense and love of fair play that 
belong in our people. It comes from a large 
minded and patriotic citizen, whose only inter- 
est is to see the right thing done. This olive 
branch the House extends to the Senate, and 
we submit it has now done all that any one has 
a right toask of it. Let the little statesmen of 
the Senate reject this and neglect business and 
= what judgment Connecticut will pass upon 

em. 





SENATOR QUAY’S ANSWER. 


Just before the adjournment of the Senate on 
Monday, Mr. Quay, of Pennsylvania, made a 
brief speech, denying specifically the various 
«charges which have been made against him, 
and most of which,up to that time,had remained 
unanswered. His speech was listened to with 
close attention by the Senate and crowded 
galleries. In conclusion he said : 


“I have endeavored to make this utterance com- 
plete, even at the cost of the time of the Senate and 
the weariness of Senators. I have endeavored to 
answer every specific charge vf misfeasance or mal- 
teasance that could be extracted from a careful perusal 
of the mass of direct falsehood, confused statements, 
innuendo, insinuation and cunning implication that, 
with an industry worthy of a better cause, have been 
gathered together for my destruction. I deny them 
seriatim and in toto; they are false and foul to the 
core. 


NO EVIDENCE PRODUCED. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Feb. 17.— 
Mr. Quay has at last answered the charges 
made against him inthe Zvening Post, nearly 
nine months after their date. Unfortunately, 
the answer is a simple denial, such as is made 
by every malefactor who is not taken in the 
act. Such denials, as is well known, have no 
value either in law or morals. They have to 
be fortified by the production of some other 
kind of evidence. Mr. Quay produces no 
such evidence with regard to any of the more 
seriots parts of the accusation against him. 

No judgment on this notorious profligate, 
however, will be full or satisfactory which 
does not take into account the fact that Mr. 
= Wanamaker, our Postmaster-General, a 
eading business man of Philadelphia and 
proprietor of the Bethany Sunday-school, 
knowing all about Quay, raised and handed 
over to him, to be expended without vouchers, 
the largest election fund ever seen in the 
United States, and got apparently in return 
therefor, a seat inthe Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. 


SHOULD NOW PROSECUTE HIS LIBELERS. 


New York Press (Rep.), Feb. 18.—It is 
unfortunate for Senator Quay that his very 
emphatic and circumstantial denial in the 
Senate of grave charges affecting his personal 
character was not made months ago, when 
these charges first appeared, and was not 
accompanied by vigorous prosecution in the 
courts of his persecutors. His silence -has 
been the only ground of public belief in his 
guilt. Republicans saw in the attack on 
him an ulterior motive—the defeat which they 
suffered in Pennsylvania. They would have 
given him moral and financial support to any 
extent if he had taken his assailants into court 
at the outset. His denial now is to some extent 
reassuring. But it has been so tardily made 
that it will not remove the public belief instilled 
by his silence, unless it is followed by the pros- 
ecution and conviction of his libelers. Con- 
cerning some of his denials there is already 
much satisfactory corroboration which would 
serve him well in court, where we hope he will 
go for complete vindication. 


IT FAILS TO VINDICATE, 

New York Times (ind.), Feb. 17.—It is 
doubtful if the controversy is closed, for 
nothing but Quay’s word—and not exactly 
‘Quay’s word, for his statement was plain 
prepared by another hand—stands against ail 
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the evidence which has been alleged to exist, 
and which the Senator has never ventured to 
face. He has simply avoided the presentation 
of this evidence instead of inviting it, and his 
bald denial will not be accepted as a refuta- 
tion. Those who have believed the charges 
will not believe the denial, because they will 
argue that a man capable of the conduct of 
which he has been accused would be capable 
of making false statements in regard to it. 
Moreover, Quay’s method of vindicating him- 
self is so inconclusive that it fails to vindicate. 
If, as he says, he has been slandered by 
‘*assassins of repu’ation,” his proper course 
was to bring his assailants themselves to 
account. Why has he never prosecuted them 
for libel? That would have compelled them 
to give evidence of the charges which they had 
made against him, if they had it, and would 
have enabled him to refute the charges, and 
clear his own reputation if the accusations 
were not supported by facts. The inference 
from his failure to take this course has inevita- 
bly been that the transactions involved would 
not bear judicial investigation, that the evi- 
dence that would be forthcoming could not be 
met and refuted, and that the result would not 
be vindication for Quay. That inference is 
not dispelled by this belated denial, made in 
circumstances that shielded the accused from 
troublesome questioning. 


° — 
LOOKS MANLY AND HONEST. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 18.—The first 
impression which Senator Quay’s statement 
produces upon a candid, unprejudiced, but not 
unintelligent reader, is that of a manly and 
honest speech, whose averments are the truth. 

It is now for his accusers to establish their 
charges if they can. 





WATTERSON VS. HILL. 
THE LETTER REPUDIATED. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 12.—Governor 
Hill repudiates with emphasis the alleged letter 
addressed to him and published yesterday, 
with the signature of Henry Watterson, on the 
responsibility ofthe Baltimore Suz. ‘‘ Inever 
received any such letter,” says the Governor. 
‘* It is the first I have heard of any such thing. 
It must be a forgery. Mr. Watterson is a 
good Democrat and a gentleman ; and I be- 
lieve him incapable of addressing any such 
insulting and impertinent communication to 
me. A resort to such a silly and impudent 
forgery was probably intended to place me in 
a false position by reason of recent events in 
this State ; but it will surely injure the cause it 
was designed to aid, and react upon its 
authors.” 

The Governor is correct in describing this 
forged letter as insulting and impertinent in its 
terms and purport. It advised him to abandon 
his canvass for the Presidential nomination, 
and go in to support Mr. Cleveland at the 
very time that Mr. Cleveland was appearing 
before the public through his most intimate 
friends and official advisers, such as Secretary 
Fairchild, as leading the just defeated attempt 
to overthrow the Democratic party here in 
the city of New York, and to deliver this 
metropolis and this State into the hands of a 
coalition of which the Republicans were to 
obtain the chief usufruct ! 

Such advice would be too absurd for any but 
the most reckless political forgers to offer ; and 
it shows how desperate the Claimant and his 
fellow conspirators have become. Governor 
Hill is not a political idiot. Such a letter as 
that forged upon the Kentuckian could not 
seduce Hill to surrender his faithful comrades 
to the very enemy they were combating under 
his lead. There is such acrime as betraying 
one’s friends, and David Bennett Hill was 
never capable of guilt so base or of folly so 
extreme. 


MR. WATTERSON WROTE THE LETTER. 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Feb. 13.—It is not 


remarkable that newspapers whose existence 
depends altogether upon their capacity for 
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humbugging should snatch at any straw to save 
themselves from contempt, but it is somewhat 
remarkable that an experienced politician like 
Governor Hill should have committed the 
indiscretion of suggesting that the letter 
addressed to him by Mr. Watterson—a letter 
he says he never saw—was a forgery. If he 
never received it, that was no proof that it was 
not written and mailed to him. Not having 
received the letter, he was not the person to 
question its genuineness. That person was 
Mr. Watterson, if it was to be questioned at 
all, and Mr. Watterson says: ‘‘/ wrote the 
letter.” As to the contents of the letter, there 
is nothing in it but wholesome truth. It is 
frank—perhaps blunt—but when the import- 
ance of the matters dealt with is considered, it 
was not a bit too outspoken. What Mr. Wat- 
terson said in it is nothing more than what 
good Democrats all over the Union have been 
thinking and saying to each other for two 
years past. Governor Hill must accept the 
inconveniencies of his position. He cannot 
occupy a high public place and act as if he 
aspired to a higher place, and at the same 
time claim the immunity from questioning, 
advice, and criticism that belongs to a private 
station. He cannot assume to treat the expe- 
diency of his candidacy for the Presidency 
of the United States as a personal ques- 
tion with which other leading Democrats 
of the country have nothing to do. That he 
should rave over the letter of the blunt but 
brilliant Kentucky editor, therefore, seems 
altogether unreasonable and inexplicable. 


THE GOVERNOR TOO HASTY. 

Springfield Republican (Ind.), Feb. 14.— 
Governor Hill would have done much better 
by Governor Hill had he not given way to his 
emotions and stigmatized Editor Watterson’s 
friendly words as ‘‘ impertinent and insulting.” 
Perhaps Mr. Watterson is not really a power 
in the councils of the Democratic party, yet it 
might have been wise for Mr. Hill to treat him 
as if he were. It is seldom if ever good 
politics to alienate a man who commands such 
a vocabulary and so ready a pen as are those 
of the editor of the Courier-Journal. Mr. 
Hill has insisted on developing an antagonism 
which cannot be measured until Mr. Watter- 
son’s reserves are turned uponhim. Mr. Wat- 
terson observes with pertinent (not imper- 
tinent) force : 

To use his own happy expression, ‘‘I am a Demo- 

crat’’ who has passed a lifetime in the service of 
principles and politics from which have never 
sought the slightest recognition or reward. I am only 
humiliated by the reflection that this service was not 
sufficient in the estimation of Governor Hill to protect 
me against his displeasure, and that in the harsh con- 
struction which he puts unon a genuine and nota 
forged letter he visits me with what I must regard as 
unmerited suspicion. 
If irony was ever more deftly covered than in 
the sentences here quoted, it must have been in 
the speeches or writings of masters like Web- 
ster or ‘‘ Junius.” When Mr. Watterson says 
that in his lifetime of service to the Demo- 
cratic principle he has ‘‘ never sought the 
slightest recognition or reward,” the reader 
will draw a parallel perhaps not to the advan- 
tage of a man who has spent his career in 
‘‘mere political scheming and self-seeking.” 
Mr. Watterson is merciless in his fine modesty. 
We fear that Private Secretary Williams can 
say nothing to our Albany correspondent that 
will remove this sting from Governor Hill’s 
breast, or heal the wounded pride and assuage 
the righteous indignation of the Kentucky edi- 
tor. The Senator-Governor has lost by his 
unmanly treatment of one who wished to serve 
him, 


THE LETTER UNNECESSARY. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Feb. 13. — Henry 
Watterson now says that his letter to Governor 
Hill is true. He means that it is true he wrote 
the letter, and that when he wrote it he believed 
it was true and believes so still. In short, he 
merely says the letter is not a forgery ora 
* fake.” As a matter of fact, the advice in 
the letter that Hill give way to Cleveland for 
1892, so that he may succeed him in 1896, was 
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publicly tendered by the Zagl/e on March 10, 
1890. For Mr. Watterson to claim priority, 
opportuneness, or conspicuity now, because of 
his belated adoption of the Zag/e’s old advice, 
is an interesting example, not of journalistic 
previousness but of Kentucky postmaturity. 

In the letter, Mr. Watterson says that he 
believes and knows that Hill was true to Cleve- 
land in 1888, but he feels that other people 
cannot be made think so, and that the unjust 
imputation tothe contrary will hurt Hill, unless 
he virtually half confesses the imputation by 
effusively coming out for Cleveland now. The 
charge isa false one. Mr. Watterson’s belief 
in the irresistible potency and the unarrestable 
prevalence of a falsehood is not shared by the 
Eagle. 

Mr. Watterson’s letter was unnecessary, to 
say the least. His theory that the false charge 
of treachery to Cleveland against Hill can be 
made to pass for true is fallacious. Reiteration 
and multiplication of the charge do not make 
the lie less or even the liars more. It only 
shows that they are engaged in what Uncle 
Samuel Tilden used to call ‘‘ futile dalliance ” 
with the varnished hag of mendacity. Mr. 
Watterson should be more optimistic or less 
public. 


WISHES HE WOULD WRITE MORE. 
Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Feb. 14. 
—We wish Watterson would write some more 
letters to Governor Hill. They excite com- 
‘ment, they help to clear away the political 
fog, they show the country the quality of Mr. 
Watterson’s Democracy, and the true purpose 
of Governor Hill’s political manoeuvring. Mr. 
Watterson has no reason to fear that the 
Democracy will regard him with ‘‘ suspicion,” 
however severe may be the displeasure of his 
late correspondent. 


OUGHT TO KNOW BETTER. 
Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), Feb. 14.—Gov- 
ernor Hill ought to be shrewd enough to avoid 
putting stumbling-blocks in his political path- 
way. His course in reference to the Watter- 
son letter, however, would indicate that he is 
not. 


WITHOUT A LEADER. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Feb. 14. 
—On the 31st of last month the open reconcil- 
iation between Cleveland and Hill, at the ban- 
quet in the ‘‘ Stewart Mausoleum,” was dra- 
matically effected by Undertaker Brown, State 
Senator and newspaper man. A fortnight has 
not passed, and what deadly and sensational 
events have occurred! First—Hill’s open war- 
fare on Cleveland in the person of Insurance 
Superintendent Maxwell. 

Second—The Watterson bombshell that was 
fired three months ago, and only exploded a 
few days since. 

Third—The Cleveland anti-silver letter to 
the Reform Club. 

Fourth—The instantaneous revolt of most 
of the leaders of the Democratic party in Con- 
gress against Cleveland, the Presidential can- 
didate. 

Cleveland and Hill are both out of the Pres- 
idential race. The Democratic party is for 
free silver and without a leader. Chaos has 
come to the party of obstruction, of Force and 
Fraud, of reaction and of anti-American prin- 
ciples and policies. 

The Republican party still lives and is grow- 
ing in vigor and unity. It is strong in its prin- 
ciples. Its policies are opening to the Repub- 
lic a new era of progress, extension of trade, 
and internal development. It is not divided by 
the rivalries of opposing candidates for the 
Presidency. It will surely and gloriously 
triumph in 1892. 


HILL NOT THE MAN. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Feb. 14.— 
TheDemocratic party is bound to pose as repre- 
sentative of an idea. Either its watch-word 
will be Tariff-Reform, in which case Cleveland 
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will be the standard-bearer, and free-currency 
will be eliminated from the programme of the 
party; or free-currency will be made the 
watch-word, and the standard-bearer will be 
some man intimately identified with this 
measure—some Western man probably. A 
machine politician like Hill with his character 
besmirched among other things by his selection 
of a man of Pierce’s stamp for an important 
public office, must never hope to lead the 
Democratic party in a national campaign, 
neither now nor in 1896, nor in any future 
year. 

It was not possible to get rid of Hill more 
cheaply than by a seat in the Senate. It was 
a heavy price to pay, but we may now regard 
him as finally disposed of. 





FOREIGN. 


TWENTY YEARS OF REPUBLICANISM 
IN FRANCE, 

The Christian Mirror, New York, Feb. 21. 
Rev. J. C. Bracy, from Paris, says : We 
suffer from being seen by you through English 
eyes. It is practicably impossible for English- 
men to understand us and fairly represent our 
condition and prospects. Then we suffer from 
misrepresentations ‘through that syndicate 
known as the Associated Press. Americans 
have been told that the hybrid republic is a 
failure, that we have shown fickleness, in- 
capacity and corruption. Look at the facts 
calmly. You will see that the work of the 
Republic has heen constructive and beneficent, 
First of organization, prosecuted in face of 
foreign jealousy and clerical opposition: The 
civil and military service was reorganized, 
forts built, arsenals filled with the best 
materials; a navy only second to England ; 
territory doubled through colonial extension ; 
7,500 miles of railway and 10,000 miles of 
canals constructed; art, science agriculture 
and education extended ; common schools fur- 
nished with better buildings and _ teachers, 
the expenditure raised from 24 to 140 million 
francs and illiteracy reduced from one-thir- 
teenth to one-twentieth ; higher schools and 
universities enlarged and woman put nearly on 
a par with man; sociological questions con- 
sidered and not a little accomplished in the 
better housing of the poor, in political equality, 
and in establishing the freedom of the press. 
We have had to contend against the earnest 
and honest opposition of Legitimists who 
hold to the divine right of kingly rule, Orlean- 
ists or constitutional monarchists, and I mperial- 
ists of Jerome and Victor Bonaparte types. 
Those who lived formerly on court favors have 
opposed us. Specially we have had to contend 
with the clerical party, demanding privilege, 
while the Republic advocated equality. Ignor- 
ant friars who had taught in schools after old, 
traditionary methods, were angry when re- 
quired to submit to examinations the same as 
other teachers. Crucifixes, pictures, prayers 
and Romish worship were no longer tolerated. 
But after the defeat of Boulangerism, the vin- 
dication of the ministry, and improved state of 
finance, confidence in the Government was re- 
stored. The outlook is full of promise. 


THE FALL OF SIGNOR CRISPI. 


L’Indépendance Belge, Brussels, Feb. 6.—A 
debate in the Italian Chamber, last Saturday, 
on a question of secondary importance afforded 
a pretext for an outburst of the dull discontent 
with which Signor Crispi has been generally 
regarded for months. The late Minister fell, 
by some unfortunate expressions of his own 
or, in other words, by his want of tact, which 
he has betrayed on more than one occasion. 
Signor Crispi is neither keen nor supple. 
When he has wished to appear clever, his 
speeches have usually fallen flat. When he 
wanted to be thought strong and energetic he 
has often been both rude and weak. He was a 
poor imitator of Bismarck and had all the 
bad qualities of the latter without his grasp of 
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intellect and his dexterity. Signor Crispi’s 
violence gave him for some years a semblance 
of authority , but, in reality, he had notin him 
the stuff which statesmen are made of and 
which secures them respect even when they 
are wrong. He lacks both loftiness and 
breadth of view. As a minister in power he 
was authoritative without having the authority 
which public opinion confers. As a parlia- 
mentary leader he was audacious, but without 
true courage. While he tried to excite popu- 
lar feeling against France, he displayed want 
of dignity in his attitude towards the Power 
by which Italy has for centuries been insulted. 
While affecting to care for nothing but the 
glory and the grandeur of Italy, he was guilty 
of contemptible ingratitude to those who had 
served the cause of Italian unity, and he 
renounced the democratic traditions and the 
national aspirations of his country. But he 
has played his part ; and the news of his fall, 
which is generally believed to be final, has 
created a universal feeling of relief. Since the 
retirement of Princ: Bismarck the close of 
the reign of Signor Crispi was awaited as a 
necessary preliminary to the substitution of 
pacific ideas for the policy of terror and 
coercion which was the programme of the 
pretended League of Peace. 


UNFAITHFUL TO HIS PLEDGES, 


La Tribuna, Rome, Feb. 2.—The Liberal 
party has had its resurrection. That its old 
adversaries are ringing the bells for joy 
amounts to littl or nothing. The revolt 
against the man, who after having been kept 
in power for three years by Liberals, has 
lately treated them so shabbily, was the occa- 
sion, not the cause of the Cabinet crisis. The 
crisis was inevitable from the moment when, 
after having obtained an apparent victory in 
the recent elections by means of a programme 
not his own and supporters not of his party, 
Signor Crispi refused to keep his double 
pledge to carry out this programme and to 
satisfy the eager wishes of those supporters. 

Signor Crispi’s fall will be a good thing for 
the country, which will soon recover from the 
wounds caused by the past action ot the Goy- 
ernment; a good thing for the Chamber, 
because it has vindicated its own dignity, too 
long trampled on by a tyrannical personal 
Cabinet ; a good thing for parties, because 
they have re-assumed each its own personality 
and have ceased to act the part of Lazarus 
begging for crumbs at the table of Dives. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 

il Diritto, Rome, Feb. 3.—In spite of-the 
fall of Crispi, the Triple Alliance remains. 
Every one knows that the Diritto does not 
care much for coalitions which hurt the 
national aspirations and the true interests of our 
country. But in expectation of 1892, the 
French ought not to imagine that we shall 
break, on their account, treaties which are for 
the good of Italy, but to which our Statesmen 
can cease to give a Bismarckian or a Crispian 
interpretation. Moreover, the economical 
situation in which past policy has put our 
country, counsels the greatest prudence in 
assuming new obligations with any power 
whatever. 

The majority of Italians, with the proof 
before them of past errors, mean to guarantee 
thoroughly the security of peace on every side 
of the country, being inclined to follow the 
English policy by guarding its own neutrality 
and making every consideration yield to the 
national interests. That the triple alliance may 
not be renewed is a general wish in Italy ; but 
an efficient contribution to its non-renewal will 
be the method of action of the friends of 
France. If these shall be in a position to 
assure Italians positively that Italy has no 
longer need of foreign props and renewed evo- 
litions, and that there is no danger of new 
Tunises; then the alliance will not be re- 
newed, 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated sg Feb, 21. 
—It must be borne in mind that free-trade with 
Canada would be different from free-trade with 
a foreign country where low rates of wages 
il, and where manufacturing enterprises 

ve been highly developed. 

Some of the most prominent statesmen of 
our time, on both sides of the northern border, 
have, during many years, implicitly believed 
that the time would come for the annexation 
of Canada to the United States. Professor 
Goldwin Smith recently put himself on record 
as prophesying the approach of that time. 
There is no doubt that the establishment of 
free-trade relations with Canada would hasten 
the day of annexation, and it seems to be the 
unwritten law of fate that artificial boundary 
lines between contiguous territories, separating 
peoples who are not dissimilar, who speak the 
same language and have the same customs, 
must eventually be disregarded and disappear. 

Whether the United States would profit by 
the annexation of Canada or not may well be 
questioned. The problem is serious. Per- 
haps free-trade relations would lead to a 
decisive solution of it. 


THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST IT. 


Frederickton, N. B., Herald, Feb. 16.—The 
declaration of Sir John Macdonald no longer 
leaves it open for the Conservatives to claim to 
be ready for closer trade relations whenever 
the Washington authorities are willing to dis- 
cuss the subject. He has told us that the only 
issue of such a discussion is treason. He 
ought to go on and explain against whom will 
be the treason. Not against England, for it is 
well known that the imperial government is 
content that her colonies shall make such com- 
mercial agreements with the other countries as 
will advance their best interests. The United 
Kingdom justifies its appellation of a nation of 
shopkeepers in this: that it recognizes that in 
proportion as the colonies strengthen and grow 
wealthy the better customers they will be for 
the products of British industry. Not treason 
against the people of Canada, for it is not open 
to = that a broad reciprocity treaty 
wo promote the welfare of this country as 
nothing else can promote it. 

PURCHASING AMERICAN SYMPATHY. 

London Times, Feb. 5.—We have no sym- 
pathy with the so-called ‘‘ national policy” 
which is chargeable with some of the present 
difficulties of the Dominion, but we are not 
more enamoured of the plan of purchasing 
American re by enacting differential 
duties against British trade. The movement 
for a commercial union with the United States 
is resisted by Canadians, among other reasons, 
because it tends to bring about a political 
union ; and, from this point of view, as is shown 
in the remarkable letter of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Halifax, it excites violent 


_ Opposition in somewhat unexpected quarters. 





TEMPERANCE. 


A LIQUOR SELLER’S THANKSGIVING. 


The Voice (Pro.), New York, Feb. 19.—A 
journal that wages war on vice finds it neces- 
sary, in order to arouse and enlighten the 

ublic, to portray the vice itself in more or 
ess realistic colors. This is our excuse for 
reproducing the following blasphemous prayer 
recently published by a distilling company of 
Chicago. It is printed in colors, in old Eng- 
lish type, and made to imitate the old style of 
illuminated texts from the Scriptures. Here 
it is: 
OUR THANKSGIVING. 


We Thank Thee, O God, for the Spirit of independ- 
ence which Thou hast infused into our veins. 

We Thank Thee for having t our enemies at bay— 
teach them, O Lord, that the Calumet is built like unto 
a buzz-saw, and will cut in either direction if tampered 


We Are Also Thankful for Thy great goodness in 


the Calumet to uce s that have No 
In the Market. It is ind a weapon that is 
powerful and invincible. 


We Further Thank Thee for the bountiful trade 
Thou hast showered upon us. We have been a favored 
chi.d, and are humbly proud. 

In our just pride we promise Thee, O Lord, in the 
future to care for that trade with even Greater Vigil- 
ance than in the past, and keep them from all harm— 
Trusts or otherwise. 

With bowed heads and full hearts we thank Thee. 

Tue Catumet Distitiinc Co. 

The blasphemy of this has shocked even the 
rcalloused consciences of liquor dealers them- 
selves. A wholesale wine merchant who sent 
it to J. A. Helvin, who sends it to us, has 
written on the back of it this comment : ‘‘Alike 
disgusting to God, man or devil, Christian, 
Mohammedan, or heathen.” Sonfort’s Wine 
and Spirit Circular takes occasion to regret 
the publication, which ‘‘cannot help giving 
pain to all that portion of our trade that feels a 
sincere respect for holy things, and that, in 
addition, gives our enemies one more chance 
for an attack upon our morality.” A London 
liquor “journal hopes the circular ‘‘ will but 
meet with the general abhorrence it merits,” 
and a Louisville, Ky., trade journal character- 
izes it as ‘‘ disgusting, nauseating and nonsen- 
sical,” an ‘‘ outrage on public decency.” 

But softly, softly, brethren! Are you not 
overdoing it? Why should not a man who is 
doing a prosperous business thank God for it 
and ask Him to continue His blessing on the 
business? Don’t other mex do it? Don’t we 
want business prosperity in America? This 
Calumet Co. is doing a lawful business, a busi- 
ness supported by a very large number of 
Christian voters in Illinois, who vote to legalize 
it and to share in its profits—why should not 
those Christians and their pastors join in this 
prayer, and feel grateful for the public recog- 
nition that God’s hand is visible in the pros- 
perity recorded ? 

If God is not to be thanked for the prosper- 
ity of this business, who is to be thanked for 
it? To be sure, the language smacks a little 
of flippancy ; but would achange of the diction 
remove from it the objectionable features ? 

Is the sole objection on the score of taste, of 
rhetoric? Or is it that the business itself is in 
its essence so iniquitous and damnable that to 
couple God’s name with it shocks the moral 
sensibilities even of those engaged in it? If 
that is the case, it is about time for those who 
profess adherence to the high standards of 
Christ to get out of their political partnership 
with the business, or to swailow their profes- 
sions. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 





AN EXAMPLE OF POLITICAL HEROISM. 


New York Commercial Advertiser, Feb. 18.— 
Political heroism in an inconspicuous place isa 
more difficult achievement than political hero- 
ism in the eyes of the whole country. Yet 
the superb manly quality necessary for it has 
been displayed by a legislator from this city. 
The defeat of the Stadler Bill, permitting the 
sale of liquor in ball-rooms until four o'clock 
in the morning, was not entirely due to the 
fact that ‘‘letters began to pour in on the 
country Democrats.” One of the few Demo- 
crats who voted against it was John Connolly, 
the Tammany Hall member from the Nine- 
teenth District. In Mr. Connolly’s case there 
were no letters from constituents. 

The same journal—Sonfort’s Wine and 
Spirit Circular—which attributed to cowardice 
the refusal of the country members to vote for 
the Bill, said last week that the New York 
City’s members, who so much as voted that a 
hearing be granted to the excise reform com- 
mittee, ‘‘ were taken in hand by their organ- 
izations and threatened with discipline for 
their act.” Yet in spite of this warning, with 
the knowledge that he was probably signing 
his political death warrant, Mr. Connolly voted 
against the Bill. Of Mr. Connolly’s past record 
the City Reform Club’ssketch runs as follows : 
‘*He has steadily gained the respect of his 
fellow-members. He isa refreshing instance 
of a man whose usefulness as a legislator has 
increased with each session of his service.” 
In case, therefore, his action of last week 
results in his political death,it will simply 
have changed an honorable record into a glor- 
ious one. 
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A STATUE TO SHERMAN. 


New York Recorder (ind.), Feb. 18.—New 
York City should at once erect a statue to 
General William Tecumseh Sherman. The 
Recorder undertakes the work. It hereby sub- 
scribes One Thousand Dollars to a fund for 
the purpose, and invites general contributions. 
All sums received, large or small, will be 
acknowledged from day to day in these 
columns. 

It is time for the country to demonstrate the 
falsity of the proverb that republics are un- 
grateful. That duty rests particularly upon 
this metropolitan city, which for more than 
five years has neglected to fulfill its obligation 
to build a monument to Grant. Many persons 
and institutions, including newspapers, have 
assumed that task, which still lacks a real be- 
ginning. 

The Recorder will second all efforts to erect 
Grant’s tomb, but of course it will not under- 
take to supplant those who have been so long 
in the field. 

No like reserve rests upon it in regard to the 
new duty imposed by the latest public calamity 
—the death of the grand old warrior, the 
genial and courtly gentleman, who, in his 
declining years, made our city his home. 

The metropolis of a country should com- 
memorate the fame of all its heroes. Its 
monuments should not be erected only to those 
whose dust lies within its limits. 

Citizens of New York, be no longer derelict! 
Erect a statue to Sherman. Perpetuate the 
memory of the last great man who died among 
us, and one of the most distinguished who ever 
lived. Subscribe to the Sherman Monument 
Fund ! 


THE TRUE BASIS FOR CREDIT. 


American Grocer, New York, Feb. 4.— 
‘* Without exception, it is my experience that 
the highbinders come to grief.” Such was the 
terse remark of one of the best credit clerks in 
the City of New York, and who, when asked 
what he meant by highbinders, replied : ‘‘ Men 
who are fond of horse racing, given to betting, 
fast living, drinking champagne, and other 
expensive habits.” 

Capital, ever shy and oversensitive, formu- 
lates inexorable laws of credit. The history of 
the past is so well written that there can be no 
mistake as to matters affecting them. The 
expert guardian of credits takes cognizance of 
the peculiarities, habits and mode of living of 
all applicants. They are measured by a fixed 
standard. Ifthe men who are temperate in 
all things, industrious, capable and inclined to 
economy, find themselves pushed to keep 
expenditures within income, how certain it 
must be that the highbinders will, sooner or 
later, come to grief. 

Tt is not always the extravagant liver, the 
man given to sports and games or convivial 
habits that is in danger, but others who 
cultivate some expensive taste or ‘‘ fad,” such 
as the making of a picture gallery, the gather- 
ing of a library, the collecting of relics, 
autographs, bric-a-brac, ceramics, antiquities 
or other forms of property in which value 
rests chiefly because of rarity and sentiment. 
Every few weeks there is in this city an auction 
sale of such effects, one such being now before 
the public, representing an investment re- 
ported at $600,000. A few years ago a 
prominent manufacturer died a _ bankrupt, 
because of his passion for buying pictures. 
He crippled his business because he was unable 
to resist the passion which he had nurtured 
for many years. 

A person of industrious and economical 
habits, of good business ability and address, 
and who gives his entire time and attention to 
business, is commercially in a better position 
for credit than a rich competitor doing a large 
and thriving business, whose habits are extrav- 
agant and who is more or less given to fine 
suppers, long nights at the club, or an after- 
noon at the races. 
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Rook First. Over three hundred pages, with one hundred and seventy-seven 
pictures, maps and diagrams, 83 cents. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

German Empire (the), Founding of, by William I. Heinrich von Sybel. Trans- 
lated from the German by Professor Marshall Livingston Perrin, of the Boston 
University. 5 vols., 8vo. Cloth, per vol., $2.00. $10.coper set. Half Morocco, 
$15.00. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

God, The Oracles of. W.Sauday, D.D. Nine lectures on the natureand extent 
of Biblical Inspiration, and on the special significance of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 8 vo., $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hymnary (The Church). E. A. Bedell. Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

esus, Life and Times of. As Related by Thomas Didymus, 
Clarke. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Kingdom (The Advancing) : or the Wonders of Foretold History. The Rev. 
F. E. Tower. Cloth, $3; leather, $4; half seal, $;. Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Light ofthe World ; Or, The Great Consummation. Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., 
Csi Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, $1.75. Paper, so cents. 

Livy. Books I.and III. J. B.Greenough. Ginn & Co, Boston. Cloth, $1.40. 

Logic (Hegel’s): A Book on the Genesis of the Categories of the Mind. A 
Critical Exposition. W.T. Harris. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 

Lyra El tarium. Edited by Frederick Locker-Lampson, The Minerva 
Library. ard, Lock & Co. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Mary in the Epistles ; or, the Implicit Teaching of the Apostles Concerning the 
Blessed Virgin. Catholic Pub. Society Co. Cloth, $1.30. 

Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. Evelyn Abbott. 
Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 

Physiology and Pathology (Chemical), A Text-Book of. W. D. Halliburton, 
M.D. Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, $9.75. 

Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of Elizabeth. Felix E. Schelling, 
Assistant Professor of English Literature in the ayn ! of Pennsylvania. The 
initial number ot a new series to be prepared by the Professor and others con- 
nected with the University. N. D.C. Hodges. 

Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. J. W. Burgess. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 2 vols., each, $2.50. 

cents and History in Relation tothe Messiah ; Warburton Lectures. Alfred 
Edersheim, D.D. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, Cloth, $1.75. 

Protective Philosophy: A Discussion of the Principles of the American Pro- 
tective System as Embodied in the McKinley Bill. D. Hall Rice. G. B. Reed, 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

Psalter (The Church). The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. Charles E. Merrill & 
Co. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Social Economics, Principles of. 


mS. 


Selected and adapted by Walter 


J. Earle. G. P. Putnam’s 


Cloth, $1.75. 
James Freeman 


G. P. Putnam’s 


Inductively Considered and Practically 


Applied. G. Gunton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.75. 
Tariff Question (the), Both Sides of. By the World’s Leading Men. Alonzo 
Peniston. Cloth, $2.50. 


FRENCH. 
Abraham, Etudes Bibliques. Ed. Barde, In-r2, 3 francs. Grassart, Paris. 


Amérique (L’) du Sud, Exploration dans. A. Thossar. In-16, avec 60 gravures 
et 2 cartes, broché, 4 francs. Hachette et Cie., Paris. 


Antipodes, Voyages aux. G. Verschnur. In-16, avec so gravures, broché 
4francs. Hachette et Cie., Paris. 


Droits (Les) de l'Humanité. Charles Secrétan. 
Félix Alcan, Paris. 


Bieve (Une) de Seize Aus. Ernest Legouvé. In-8°, illustré, 7 francs. J. Hetzel 
ie., Paris. 

Ezéchiel (Prophéte), La Mission du. 
Grassart, Paris. 

Famille (La) Primitive, Ses Origines, Son Développement. 
in-8, 6 francs, Felix Alcan, Paris. 

Gaietés (Les) de l’Année. Grosclaude. In-18 jésus, illustré, 3 francs, 50 cen- 
times. E. Dentu, Paris. 


Hygiéne Sociale, Questions d’. Dr. Jules Rochard. In-16, broché, 3 francs, 
so centimes, Hachette et Cie., Paris. 


Hypnotisme (L’), Fouvean de Courmeilles. In-16. Hachette et Cie., Paris. 
Hypnotisme, Suggestion, Psychothérapie. Bernheim. In-8. Doin, Paris. 

Ph (De 1’): Etude Philosophique. A. Ricardou. In-8, 5 francs. Félix Alcan, 
aris. 


In-18, 3 francs, 50 centimes. 


L. Gaulier. In-12, 3 francs, 50 centimes. 


C. N. Starck. 2 vol. 


Mzdemoiselle Henrette, Nouvelle imitée de l’Anglais de John Strange Winter. 
Jacques Séal. In-16, broché, 2 francs. Hachette et Cie., Paris. i 


Napoléon et Alexandre I er: L’ Alliance Russe sous le Premier Empire. Albert 
Vandal. In-8°,8 francs. E. Plon, Nowerit et Cie., Paris. 


Philosophie (La) et le Temps Present. Ollé-Laprune. In-12, Belin, Paris. 

Politique (La) Frangaise en Tunisie. Par P. H. X. In-8°, 7 francs, 50 centimes, 
E. Plon, Nowerit et Cie., Paris. 

Psychologie (La) de I’Idio: et del’Imbécile. Dr. Sollier. In-8, 5 francs. Félix 
Alcan, Paris. 


ae (M.) La Religion de. M. Millioud. In-1r2, 2 francs, 50 centimes. Grassart 


Thursday, Feb. 12. 


The Senate further considers the Copyright Bill...... The House Judiciary 
Committee recommends the impeachment of United States District Judge 
Boardman, of the Western District of Louisiana...... The President and 
Secretary Proctor sustain Colonel Forsyth’s management of the Wounded 
Knee Engagement, contrary to the advice of General Miles..... The New 
York Assembly defeat the ‘* Stadler Special License Bill’? by a vote of 63 to 60 
mR The eighty-second anniversary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln...... 
In New York City, the Alumni Association of Cooper Union, celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Peter Cooper. 


Mr. Mansfield (Gladstonian) is elected to succeed Charles Bradlaugh in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 2,013—Bradlaugh’s last majority was 697 
ousams The Newfoundland Legislature opens: the Governor refers to the Reci- 
procity negotiations ; the House unanimously pass resolutions urging England 
to ratify the [rade Convention with the United States...... Millionaire manu- 
facturers and merchant princes hold a meeting at Montreal, and denounce 
“unrestricted reciprocity and anything savoring of disloyalty’’...... Messrs 
Dillon and O’Brien voluntarily surrender to the English police....../ A large 
meeting of Republicans is held in Madrid; the orators advocate the establish- 
ment of a Spanish Republic. 


Friday, Feb. 13. 


The Senate adopts the Sherman Amendment to the Copyright Bill; the 
Senate adjourns out of respect to Admiral Porter...... Admiral David D. Por- 
ter dies at Washington. 


Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are taken to Clonmel Jail...... The Khedive of 
Egypt accepts the resignation of his Ministry...... The workman's party in 
Belgium appeal to the Bishops, demanding universal suffrage....../ At a 
meeting of physicians in Paris, Dr. Pradere exhibited another new treatment 
for tuberculosis...... / A dispatch from Valparaiso, Chili, states that the town of 
Pisagua is bombarded and burning......: A great Liberal demonstration is 
held in Toronto, the speakers favor reciprocity with the United States. 


Saturday, Feb. 14. 


The Senate adjourns out of respect to General Sherman...... General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman dies in New York City, aged 71 years. 


The Bishop of Galway protests against Parnell’s visit to that city asa 
‘* grave scandal, political blunder, and asocial disgrace’’...... The Commercial 
Union Club of Toronto issues an address to the people of Canada, favoring 
reciprocity ; the address is signed by Prof. Goldwin Smith and G. Mercer 
Adam...... The invitation of the United Statés to France to be represented at 
the World’s Fair is formally accepted by the French Government...... The 
Marquis di Rudini, the new Italian Premier, makes known to the Chamber of 
Deputies the policy of the Cabinet, which is economy and peace. 


Sunday, Feb. 15. 


Nineteen Conservative life Senators are elected in Spain...... In the 
Brazilian Assembly the Constitution passes its second reading...... Michael 
Davitt addresses a meeting at Mountrath, Queens County, when, on men- 
—- Parnell’s name, so much disorder was caused that the police had to 
interfere. 


Monday, Feb. 16. 


The Senate adopts an amendment to the Diplomatic and Consular Appro- 
priation Bill, pledging the support and assistance of the Unitid States to any 
corporation which is willing to undertake the construction of a telegraphic 
cable from the Pacific Coast to Hawaii; also another amendment providing 
that Mexico shall rank as a first-class diplomatic mission...... Senator Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, denies all the charges that have been made against him reflect- 
ing upon his public life...... George J. Gibson, Secretary of the Whiskey 
Trust, is indicted by the Grand Jury, at Chicago......  § i. Kyle is elected 
United Sfates Senator from South Dakota to succeed Senator Moody...... 
Nicholas Staub, Democrat, takes control of the Controller’s Office of Con- 
necticut. 


In the British House of Commons John Morley’s motion to censure the Irish 
Executive for its action in the Tipperary prosecutions is rejetced by a vote of 
a The French Chamber of Deputies vote the sum of 500,000 
rancs for the prosecution of archzological excavations on the site of the 
ancient city of Delphi, Greece, 


Tuezday, Feb. 17. 
The Senate passed the Diplomatic Bill 


Admiral Porter is buried in Arlington Cemetery...... The General Tax Bill 
is introduced into the New Jersey Legislature...... The nineteenth annual 
—— of the National Electric Light Association opens in Providence, 


Sir John Macdonald in a speech delivered in the Academy of Music, 
Toronto, accusses the editor of The Toronto Glode of writing a paper preju- 
dicial to Canada...... A dispatch from Buenos Ayres announces that the 
Chilian Government troops have been defeated at Coquimbo and Quillota, 
and that the insurgent forces are rapidly increasing in numbers, and are 
advancing upon the Capital, Santiago de Chili...... A conspiracy to assassin- 
ate the principal members of the Government is discovered at Buenos Ayres 
sbeoel eetirgs of workmen are held throughout Belgium with the object of 
organizing for a general strike; this has been brought about by the action of 
poe nay er of Deputies refusing to grant the people’s demand for universal 
suffrage. 


Wednesday, Feb. 18. 


In the Senate the Copyright Bill, with the Sherman and Fry amendments, 
is passed ; the Bill for a new Custom House in Bowling Green, New York, is 
passed ; the Indian Depredations Bill is considered...... The House passes 
the Indian Appropriation Bill and discusses the Post-office Appropriation 
The House Coinage Committee decide that hearings on the Silver 
Bill shall close at noon on Friday...... The majority report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections in the New York Assembly is against the seating 
of W. Barlow Dunlap (Rep.), of Montgomery County..... At Chicago Gibson, 
of the pec ge Trust, furnishes the required $2s.000 bail...... At New York 
City General Sherman’s son, the Rev. Thomet E. Sherman, arrived on the 
Mazjestic...... The American Loan and Trust Company suspends...... The 
People’s Municipal League effect a permanent organization. 


In London the Parnellites and McCarthyites dispute about funds given to 
the Tenants’ Defense League...... At Paris two ex-Empresses, Frederick of 
Germany, and Eugenie of France, arrive almost at the same time. 
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IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, when issued, $10: at $6 to Advance Subscribers. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be $10.00 (in one volume ; if in two 
volumes, $12.) But all persons who will sign and return blank below, and make a pay- 
ment of $1.00, only $6.00 (in one volume ; $8.00 if wanted in two vols.) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of our Periodicals, 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 





ITS POINTS OF SUPERIORITY : 

1. It will contain over fifty thousand more words than does the Unabridged Webster (The 
International), Worcester or other of the large single volume dictionaries. 

2. It will be most convenient to refer to for pronunciation. Whatever word has various pro- 
nunciations, this work will give first the pronunciation we prefer, and at the same place indicate the 
pronunciation preferred by each of the other leading dictionaries. , 

3. The Etymology of a word is placed after the definition. All other dictionaries place the 
etymology between the definition and the word defined ; so that the average student often finds it 
difficult to discover the common accepted meaning of a word. 

4. The tmost common and present meaning of a word is given first. 

5. THE STANDARD keeps clearly in view the distinction between definition and description, 

6. THE STANDARD is the first great Dictionary to incorporate and use in a practical way, in 
indicating the pronunciation of a word, the Scientific Alphabet, which is recommended by that high 
authority, The American Philological Association. 

7. This work bristles with points of advantage, some of which are, perhaps, of more value and 
importance to the reader than any of the above. 

8, All its departments (some 50) are manned by professional gentlemen eminent in their respect 
ive specialties : Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D.; Robt. Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D.; Simon 
Newcomb, LL.D.; Rossitor Johnson, Ph.D.; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D.; Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D.; 
D. 8. Gregory, D. D.; Theodore N. Gill, Ph. D.; Alfred Ayres, Ernest Ingersoll, Francis A. March, 
Jr., Ph.D.; Carroll D. Wright, Robt. Francis Harper, Ph.D.; Chas. Foster Smith, Ph.D.; Jas. A. 
Harrison, Lit. D., LL.D., etc. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on 
the pages with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in heavy sheep. 


CONDITIONS. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and who will subscribe now for the Dictionary, 
will be allowed an extra one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for $5.00. Invari- 
able Conditions: 1. Your subscription for the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid 
up to at least July 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank below, or a copy of it, and send with it 
$1.00 of the $5.00 you are to pay for the Dictionary, and the other §4 are to be paid when we notify you that the 
Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical 
you are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least July 1, 1891, send the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription with your Acceptance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical will be advanced 
one year. 4. Any one not now an annual subscriber for one of our periodicals, should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the periodical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment 
forthe Dictionary. The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THz Homitetic Re- 
VIEW, $3 ; THE Missionary Review oF THE Wor pb, $2; Tue Voice, $1; THe Literary Dicest, $3. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


We guarantee that the Dictionary will give satisfaction. If after three days’ examination it is for any 
reason not entirely satisfactory, it can be returned, and we will refund the money paid for it. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 anp 20 Astor Pace, New York: 

Iaccept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith forward you One Do var in 
advance payment for the same, and will forward you the remaining *Five Dottars when you notify me that it 
is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back 
within three days after I receive it, and you will promptly return my money. 





State 


*If you are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancei the word FIVE 
by writing over it the word FOUR, 


$2 EXTRA WILL BE CHARGED IF WANTED IN 2 VOLUMES. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








THE CYCLOPADIA OF 
Temperance Prohibition 


READY SOON. 
PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $3.50. 


Price to Advance Subscribers Whose 
Subscription for ‘*‘ The Literary 
Digest’”’ is Paid Up to at 
least July ist, 1891, 
$2.00. 





This magnificent work will contain over 700 octavo 
pages, double column, in excellent type, on good 
| paper, and will be bound in cloth. It will be of 
| greater value to students, speakers, writers, editors 
| and the public generally than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temperance reform, 

This Cyclopedia Covers all Phases 
of the question, from the most elementary to the most 
advanced. 

It Treats Every Pertinent Subject. 
And it does so judicially and with rigid impartiality, 
marshalling knowledge and truth conclusively and 
with dignity, giving all the pertinent facts and per- 
mitting them to speak for themselves. 

Statistical Tables 
on various lines are abundant. All statistics cited 
have been carefully verified. 
Sketches of Organizations, 
notices of the utterances of religious denominations, 
biographical data, etc., are exact. 

The Article on “ Bible Wines” 
embraces contridutions from the most distinguished 
leaders of the two opposing views—Dr. G. W. Samson 
and Dr. Howard pe 

A Complete and Perfect Index 
to all the facts in the Cyclopedia is appended. 

Among those who contribute signed articles upon 
subjects with which the writers are entirely familiar, 
are: 

Felix L. Oswald, M. D.; George W. Bain, Senator 
Henry W. Blair, President John Bascom, Dr. Dawson 
Burns, Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D, Joseph Cook. Dr. T. 
D. Crothers, Rev. W. F. Crafts, Neal Dow, 8. W. Dike, 
D. D.; Prof. W.G. Frost, Rev. J. C. Fernald, Mrs. 
Helen M Gougar, Axel Gustafson. Dr. William Har- 
greaves, C. DeF. Hoxie, W. T. Hornaday, Mrs. Mary *. 
Livermore, Dr. F. R. Lees, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Philip A. Nolan, 8. W. Packard, A. M. Powell, Prof. 
H. A. Scomp, F.S Spence (of Canada), Miss Frances 
E. Willard, E. J. Wheeler, Dr B. W. Richardson, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, Dr. G. W. Samson, and many more. 


AT NEARLY HALF PRICE 


To Subscribers for **The Literary Digest’’ 
whose subscriptions are paid up to at least 
July Ist, 1891, and Who Will send Orders in 





Advance of Fubifcation 3S will supply this 
book, postage ree, at $2.00, provided he 
writes out, fills in. sign and sen to us be« 


s 
fore the book is ready to be delivered, (no mone 
to be sent now), on a separate slip of paper, an 
which must contain reference to no other mate 
ters, a copy of the following : 


PUBLISHERS ‘‘ THE LITERARY DIGEST.” 
18 anND 20 Astor PLace New York. 

My subscription for Tae Literary Dieest is paid 
up to at leastJuly Ist, next. (If it is not. éncloee, 
with this, $3.00 for one year's subscription.) Please 
enter my aame for one 7 of *‘ The repre of 
Temperance and Prohibition,” for which J agree to 


send $2.00, when notified that the book is ready for 
delivery. | 
(Signed) Name ....... 


Post-office 








ATIN HYMN WRITERS AND 

THEIR HYMNS. 

A Companion Volume to “English 
Hymns; Their Authors and History.” By 
the late SAMUEL W. DuFFIELD, D.D. Edited 
and completed by Rev. R. E. Taompson of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, cloth. 
Over 500 pages. Price, $3.00, postage free. 


The bulk of the information gathered in its pages 
comes from out-of-the-way places, bringing together 
what is otherwise widely scattered across the broad 
field of literature in several different languages. It 
will be especially appreciated by authors, editors 
— and teachers; by all who are interested in 

ymnology and the biography of the hymn writers, 
and by all lovers of poetry. 

The Indepenaent, New York, says: “It is a book 
which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and lays claim to 
literary graces that were absent from all previous 
volumes upon hymnology.” 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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There are a 
dozen _central- 
draft lamps in 
épamethe market, 
x 2 more or less : 
and every one 

of them ‘best’? to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 

Eleven of them gather dirt 

. and hide it. You think the 

lamp smokes. It does; but 

the dirt is insect-carcasses 

rotting by day and distilling 

their fragrance by night. It 












| SOME CHILDREN '}..:), 
GROWING Joo FAST j, 55)! 1; 
BECOME LISTLESS, FRETFUL, 
WITHOUT, E ENERGY, THIN AND 
WEAK. BUT YOU CAN FORTIFY 
AND BUILD THEM UP, BY 
: THE USE OF 





stays there unsuspected month Sos 


after month. 


One of them has no dirt- 


pocket; doesn’t need 


Eleven are hard to learn 





PURE cob LIVER OIL 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Or. Lime’ anda” soda. 


any. 


and hard to care for—Who PALATABLE, “ASIMILR.. 


will take care of them 


One is simple and easy. COUGHS,: COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
The one is the ‘“ Pitts- CONSUMPTION, 
burgh.”? Send for a primer. FULA, AND ALL THROAT AND LUNG AFFECTIONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PrirrsBuRGH Brass Co, 


? They will take it as readily as any 1s any food-and an improvement in Health. 
Strength and Flesh is noticed immediately.” As a remedy for 













dn both the old and the young, it is uneqguatled. 
CAUTION: Beware of imitations, Scott's Emulsion is put up only in Salmon Color Wrapper- 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


SCOTT &4 BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists. 
NEW YORK,-LONDON,-BELLEVILLE,-MILAN,-BARCELONA,-OPORTO. 























If your ae does not keep them, mention The Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 


Time-Table of the Heavens. 

You can * tell the stars *’ with Royal Hill's beautiful 
work, ‘*The Stars and Constellations,’ which de- 
scribes‘and maps out all the more [oe stars 
- mg in the heavens seen by the ed eye, and 

Sn og vengpehe time-table whereby all may easily 
facatits e st a ty clear —— Beautifully 
bound. Many illustratio 


Price, $1.00. "Funk & Wagnalls, Publis aaa ws 
D a fan. an 
stot Pose, Y. agn 8 








The Dance of Modern Society. 

Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘‘Dancing is a fitting 
recreation, even fora philosopher. ”. Cicero. 106 B. 

: “No man in his senses will , oct “The 
+ sonal of Modern Society,” by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date An 
unanswerable ma magazine of argument. ‘The most 
Pen t attack on the modern ay! ze have o 

"Harper's Magazine. 12mo, Price. 
raeione free. Funk & Wagnails. “Publishers, 8 

tor Place, N. Y. 





Before an Audience. 

Amateur and og ma public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the yg “ Essentials of Elo- 
cution,”” ~~ tied Alfred Tee 60 cents. ** Before an 
Audience ; or. = se of the wil in Public Speak- 


ing.” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. ‘It 


bony ted to Pocapeliat the theories of elocutionists.”’ — 7he 
ee 75 cents. gs Throne 


eer i Hood. Cloth, 4 
okaewe Wagnalls, Publishers. 18 8 ee 30 


ee Missing Sense. 
In proof the existence of spiritual intelligence - - 

from matter, ‘*The Missing’ Sense. and the Hi 

me which it Might Reveal,’ by W. RS , Woodbridue, 

B.S., M.D.. is a good book. 12mo, h. 

cents post free. Funk & Wagualls,” Publioncrs 

18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Ludlow’s Concentric Chartiof History. 


Novel. Unique. a" VALUABLE 
Accurate. es INVENTION. 


THIs unique RY Ca il- 
lustrated and patented 
by James LupLow, D.D., 
gives ata glance the sep- 
arateand contemporaneous 
History of each Century, an- 
cient and modern. Price, $2, 
postage free. 


It consists of 19 fan-shaped 
segments of stout cardboard, 10 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each segment 
represents the history of a coun- 

try or subject, and is divided by 
circles. tween the circles are 
given,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
j : = ~~ countries can be instantly seen, 
mibubt yas g examined and compared. The 
a3 ae device is an important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
cal events, and in either ag reneral or 
special study of the history of the world. 


Itgives the separate and contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway. Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
India, Egypt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Roman Empire, Ancient Art, An- 
cient Literature, etc., etc. 

















» “ Admirable in design, skillful in execution, accurate in detail.’’-—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 
** A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
relations of time and of cause and effect.”—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. ”Polytechnic Institute, 
ooklyn. 





“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.’’—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 


|FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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